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PREFACE. 



If war has its scenes of splendour and glory, which have 
fumishod themes to the great poets of aU ages ; it produces 
also incidental events, less striking to the imagination but 
well worthy of poetic record, if poetry can be content with 
moral virtues as a subject for her labours. 

The present war with Hussia, has more than any other on 
record, exhibited the soldier estimable in adversity, a test 
which, too often in the history- of armies, has produced a 
contrary effect. A valuable testiiiioiiy on this subject has 
been famished by the report of the* Commissioners, sent out 
by the government, to enquire into the state of the army in 
the Crimea. ** The sufferings of the army in the course of 
the winter must have been severe, and especially during the 
months of December and January, must have been intense. 
It has only been by slow degrees that we have been able to 
form any adequate conception of the distress and misery 
undergone by the troops, or ftdly to appreciate the unpa- 
ralleled courage and constancy with which they have endured 
their sufferings. Great Britain has often had reason to be 
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proud of her army, but it is doubtful whetber tbe wbole 
range of military history furnishes an example of an army 
exhibiting throughout a campaign, qualities as high as have 
distinguished the forces under Lord Kaglan's command. 

" Suifering and privation have frequently led to crime in 
armies as in other communities, but offences of a serious 
character have been unknown in the British forces in the 
Crimea. Not one capital offence has been committed or even 
alleged to have been committed by a soldier, and intemper- 
ance has been rare ; every one who knows anything of the 
constitution of the army, must feel, that when troops so 
conduct themselves throughout a long campaign, the officers 
must have done their duty, and set the example. The con- 
dxict of the men therefore implies the highest encomium that 
can be passed upon their officers. They have not only shared 
all the dangers and the exposure, and most of the privations 
which the men had to undergo ; but we everywhere found 
indications of their solicitude, for the welfare of those who 
were under their command, and of their constant readiness to 
employ their private means in promoting the comforts of their 
men." 

Melancholy indeed have been the circumstances which have 
elicited these remarks; but if the worth of moral courage 
exceeds that of physical bravery, the conduct of the British 
army in its adversity, is more an object of admiration, than if, 
without these intervening trials, they had at once triumphantly 
entered Sebastopol, conquerors in some overwhelming assault. 
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It is with the scenes of suffering and patience that the follow- 
ing poem is occupied ; with the virtues, the resignation, the 
friendships, the mutual kindness of those worthy men; and if 
my verse shall succeed in drawing attention to such scenes, 
and even in a very humble way contribute any thing to the 
reverential remembrance of our heroic countrymen, I shall 
be amply rewarded. 

A religious character takes the lead in this drama, if I may 
so call it ; nor is this more than might be expected, as it is 
well known that some, of undoubted piety, as well officers as 
men in the ranks, have shed their blood in this famous war. 
Some persons perhaps, alive to the force of evangelical pre- 
cept, will doubt whether Christians ought to draw the sword 
in fight. I acknowledge the difficulty of such a question; 
but it is my province here only to represent that which it is 
well known has existed — the pious Christian sustaining the 
character of a brave soldier. 

Such a picture may have its deep interest; and the interest 
that I have felt in contemplating such a picture, I have 
endeavoured to express in the following pages. 

E. M. B. 
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Beneath Sannatian skies, on Tauric strands, 
Where the loud roaring Euxine pours his weight 
Of surging ooze, beyond Borysthenes ; 
And that drear land (^) and melancholy waste, 
Where the melodious Latian exile wept 
With unavailing tears his penal lot ; 
A British soldier, one of gentle blood, 
By honour and by duty called to arms, 
With his compeers, who, in that famous strife 
'Twixt Turk and Eussian, took the weaker part, 
And dared to beard the giant of the north 
In his chief den, where he his chains had forged 
For trembling nations near — young Frederick 
Stood forth amongst the brave conspicuous ; — he 
Delighted in war's game : the trmnpet's call. 
The iron gleaming, and the ordered host 
Under spread ensigns marching, the deep tramp 
Of cavalry, the loud commanding shout. 
And rumbling of the dread artillery. 
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Were food to his wild soul, and fed the flame 
Of martial inspiration in his heart. 

In secret fancy he had built a shrine 
For fame, and there he worshipped, there his vows 
He uttered, there he poured out fervent prayer 

r 

That some day chance would guide his hand to reach 

The glorious guerdon of a hero's name. 

And he was proud ; his ancient lineage. 

Rich in heraldic story, and the roll 

Of ancestors, who with the Norman Duke, 

Pillaged our Saxon Isle, or later sought 

Peace for their souls and heaven's eternal seat. 

In the great duel of the East, had filled 

His mind with lofty thoughts, and fancies high 

Of demi-gods ; and from the vulgar herd 

Had set him far apart, for so he deemed 

His place should be, whose stock was so renowned. 

And nature, too, with hand most exquisite 

And rarest chisel, had sent forth his frame, 

A model from her workshop ; strength and grace, 

All due proportions of the well turned limbs, 

Commanding height, ease softening dignity, 

Youth's spring and vigour, motion unrestrained, 

A free and princely gait, a gallant air, 

And features, such as sculptured on the frieze 
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Of Attic temples, set forth men as Gods, 

In him united, seemed to realize 

A choice exemplar for the Ionic school 

Of statuaries, well skilled to represent 

The great Latona's or Alcmena's son. 

And this he knew, nor did the knowledge fail 

To nurture an interior vanity, 

Which though concealed, and closely curtained off 

From curious eyes, sat arbiter within, 

Dictated many a thought, and many an act. 

And was the ruling passion of the man. 

For he, no less than Glaucus, had engraved 

Upon his memory, " always to excel 

And to o'ertop the rest." In face and form 

Preeminence was sure ; so also he 

Resolved to endow the treasury of his mind 

With every gift ; his memory to enrich 

With gatherings from the golden mines profound 

Of knowledge multiform ; and like the bee, 

That child of industry, to range abroad 

And visit every flower, examine all, 

Fix on the wealthiest, draw the treasure thence. 

And hive it sure in never-failing store. 

Thus was he learned, and in his memory held 

Vast magazines of knowledge, all well filled. 

And science too was his : he knew the stars, 

B 2 
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And all tho complioated awful bonds 

Of tlioir grand code ; the orbit in the ellipse, 

Retarded motion, cubes proportionate, 

Synodic rcvolutioui parallax, 

Axes in nutation, planes inclined, 

And densities, dimensions, curves, and nodes. 

And a huge volume of the earth beneath 

He made, whose piled up strata, floor on floor. 

Were leaves well printed of a history 

By speechless witnesses, attesting all 

The bygone revolutions of the globe ; 

Changes of order, form, and atmosphere, 

Changes of moist and dry, of heat and cold, 

And of all animals that roam the earth, 

Or float in air, or cleave the liquid deep ; 

Until in lapse of ages infinite. 

That tailless, unfledged, biped man appeared 

On the tormented scene, and all was still. 

Yet strange it was that one so well informed. 
And master of an easy flow of words 
To converse with the wisest, should refrayi 
From interchange of thought, and rarely turn 
The lock that held his treasures : few were they 
Who could suspect the erudition stored 
In Frederick's mind ; for no one of his friends 
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Saw him with bolted door, and midniglit oil, 

Consulting the great authors, turning o'er 

The formidable volumes, in deep thought 

Working the problem, or with keen pursuit 

Detecting, in analysis profound. 

The original atoms of the compoimd mass. 

He rather loved to listen, and to mark 

The half-learned tribe, with crude and surface lore. 

Tangling the perplexed scale of argument. 

And oft confute and contradict themselves : 

And then he smiled, nor ever would draw forth 

The sword, to cut the knot of ignorance. 

The poet's words, " where ignorance is bliss 

" 'Tis foUy to be wise," he quoted oft 

As his convenient maxim : " why should I 

Disturb their bliss ? I should reap little thanks 

For leading right the ignorant ; these kings 

Have little empires, their small governments 

Of sect and party, by bold dogma ruled 

I'U not disturb ; the world prefers mistakes. 

Besides, in this our age the babbling herd 

Are multiplied, the sciolists, who skim 

The popular dish of superficial truth. 

And with empiric sjmthesis invade 

Nature's mysterious fane, are organised 

In corporations, and have legal right 
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" To mangle great queen Isis' sacred Kmbs. 

But truth meanwhile immovably remains 

The same ; and with whatever skill we frame 

The tenor of our excellent decrees j 

To make the darkness take the place of light, 

Truth is immutable ; she does not care 

For our philosophy : she, heavenly maid, 

In pure and serene regions calmly sits 

Enthroned, with thousand worlds beneath her feet, 

Above the Gods themselves ; she knows her laws 

With golden chain of perfect unity ' 

Constrain the universe, which cannot move 

In its remotest tracts, where crowded worlds 

Seem like a fleecy haze of cloud obscure. 

Without submission to her high command. 

What then to her and her eternal throne 

Are our opinions ? What to her our thoughts P 

Whether the population of the world 

Be fools or sages, whether Newton now 

Or Ptolemy prevails, it matters not ; 

Nature's machinery will still work on, 

The imerring plan wiU still unfold its powers. 

And the great charter of the world remain.*' 

And thus with specious words, not arguments, 
Frederick was wont, when reasoning with himself. 
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To prop the groundwork of the scorn he felt 

For all his genus. Man in his esteem 

Was but a talking plantigrade, the jest 

And failure of the last attempt to amend 

The breed of apes, with foot and leg improved, 

And brow of larger angle, and a tongue 

To express a sentiment, and so deceive 

And be deceived, by vicious ujse of words. 

And yet he said, that for this very gift 

He was most thankful, for by it he learned 

How to conceal his thoughts, and wear the ma^k 

At social meetings ; there on idle themes 

He could, if so the mood, like some gay bird. 

Which on the perfumed thorn bush of yoimg May 

Trills his smart love song, talk most fluently, 

And with sweet voice, of things he most despised. 

And thus he pleased, and thus his converse charmed ; 

For even in frivolous table-talk he aimed 

To excel the witlings ; and in ladies' bower. 

Or in the mazy dance, no youth so well 

Could touch the chord of graceful compliment, 

That powerfid music for the fair ones' heart. 

But when the banquet ceased, or evening crowd 
Of pleasure's votaries was disbanded, then 
Secluded in hushed solitude, at home, 
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Pacing his chamber, he with bitter words, 

Framing sharp comment on the scene just closed 

Would thus unchain his feelings, and set free 

The moody sareness of his ruffled thoughts. 

" Is this society ? Is this the prize 

Admired or envied ? This the bright reward 

Raised on a pedestal for men's esteem P 

Is it for this, the noble, rich, and wise 

Weave their intrigues, to hear their names bawled out 

In corridor and hall, and edge their way 

Amongst a buzzing multitude, and catch 

Short broken sentences from passers by 

Of heartless welcomes, or insipid jests. 

Or hatred's gilded arrows tinged with spite, 

Wrapt up in compliment ? On every hand 

The practised eye detects the masquerade 

Of those who simulate false thoughts, or cloak 

Their most impulsive feelings; some pursue 

Ambitious plots, and seek to elevate 

Their plumes in fashion's higher regions ; some 

Forget their friends, and with bad memories, 

Strangle poor gratitude ; with adder tongues 

Some strike death- wounds in character ; or hint, 

lago-like, a horrible surmise, and leave 

A spark to smoulder in the aching heart. 

And then burst out into a hell of fire. 
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" Others by artful admiration lay 
A germ of enmity in jealous minds, 
Which censure never could have touched ; and there 
Manoeuvring mothers draw their nets around 
Their heedless prey, who, caught at unawares. 
Seek vainly an escape ; thus timid elks 
Encircled by a herd of crafty wolves, 
Are driven to leap the precipice ; there too 
The lofty magnates, strong entrenched in pride 
Of pedigree, or social power, or swelling rents 
Of their broad acres, freeze with glassy stare 
The smaller fry ; repel acquaintances 
With ceremonious form ; taboo the ground 
On which they stand, and grandly placed apart, 
Indulge in all the luxury of scorn. 
Meanwhile the serpent plies his ancient trade 
As busy tempter, nimbly gliding through 
The throng, to where some radiant beauty sits 
The empress of the night ; her lover there. 
Watching his hour, whispers a well-timed word, 
Which hints his hopes ; she smiles, and in that smile 
Drinks poison ; for to her the thought of love 
From all but one is treason ; but the hour 
Now comes ap£U3e, in darkness worse than death. 
When perjury, black thief, shall leap the wall, 
And break the holy seals of wedded troth. 
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" And last, to close the scene, the sickening scene — • 

There too is many a sorrow-stricken heart, 

Knowing too weU its bitterness, constrained 

By the world's tyrannous custom, to appear 

All smiles and bliss, and quaff the cup of joy, 

Nor seem to taste its wormwood. ye men. 

And women too, reputed heirs of heaven ! 

Children of Adam, grubs, it may be, now. 

But butterflies hereafter, meant to sip 

Immortal dew from amaranthine flowers — 

Say is it thus ye do rehearse your parts, 

And thus prepare the embryo of your wings 

For the pure climate of your glorious home P 

What gain ye by this drudgery ? nor joy, 

Nor taste of satisfaction, health, nor peace. 

What lose ye not P aU that ye seek to gain ; 

One hour's simplicity in love and truth. 

One hour's sincerity with real friends. 

Though under lowly roof, obscure, unknown. 

Is worth whole years of false appearances. 

Though pomp, and state, and grandeur gild the mask." 

Thus ill at ease, and with himself displeased. 
But craving better things, without the card 
To steer aright, with many plans and thoughts 
To frame his future course, he starting heard 
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War's blaring trumpet, from the Scythian world — 

To arms, to arms, the slumbering nations rouse, 

To throw down empires : through the British coasts 

Rang the loud blast, and waked in thousand hearts. 

Tired of unruffled sober industry. 

The aspiration for Bellona's game : 

Then was the cry for war ; then youthful blood 

Beat high in hope, and chided loitering time 

That seemed to grudge its laurels ; then dull Peace 

Was banished to the limbo of the moon. 

As a false witch and treacherous, and none 

Dared weep her absence ; then the gathering hosts 

With all their amunition, and their wealth 

Of injury, and the arsenal's store. 

Rich in destruction, crowded to the ports 

For Eastern lands ; huge navies ploughed the seas 

Deep laden with the furniture of Death ; 

And aU was din of prelude ; many a youth 

In pleasure's lap burst through luxurious dream. 

And song of Siren, to gird on his sword. 

And crushed the frivolous spell : deep the sighs 

From mothers' bosoms then, with ken too true 

Forestalling the event, which, marked with blood, 

And dark from distance, vainly sought to shun 

The keen espial of maternal gaze. 

Then joyous brides, fresh from their altar- vows 
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In the first bloom of their felicity, 

Waked from their dream of bliss ; to see, thus soon, 

Lovers golden chain snapt rudely, and their lot, 

(After one parting, ne'er to meet again,) 

End in disseverance and widowhood — 

Nor less, betrothed maids ; or they whose ears 

Had just sucked in the honey of first vows 

In whispered love, with horror heard the notes 

Of drum and bugle, summoning in haste 

To war's tremendous venture, far away. 

Their all of hope and joy ; oh ! then young hearts 

Were numb with pain, beyond relief of tears. 

When the tongue faltering at the last ' farewell ' 

Could scarce repeat the pKghted vow, or give 

The pledge of faith to abide all chance, all times, 

All jeopardy, temptation, peril, change. 

Or the shrewd turns of fortune's wayward smile. 

But " onward," " onward ! " was the call, and none 

Might tarry, none forego the appeal, who felt 

That honour's barriers hemmed them in to advance 

On duty's iron path, where to recede 

Were ill-disguised faint-heartedness. 

Or ignominious flight ; though some obeyed 

But ill-prepared to abandon the delights 

Which plenty laid as gilding on their lot. 

With lands, or teeming wealth ; and not a few 
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From the smootli velvet lap of luxury 
Jumped into power, imskilled to guide and rule ; 
And they who were not masters of their hearts, 
And of themselves had lost their own control, 
Took the command of fierce and rugged men. 
More docile than their passions. 

Now the fleet 
From Moesia to the Tauric Chersonese, 
On the broad Euxine, urged its foaming path 
Through the blue waves, and with its triple flags. 
Threatened the Scythian despot, hovering round 
His coasts, like eagles, hunting for their prey. 
Vast was the moving forest, grand the pomp 
Of the proud armament with all its sails. 
In quintuple division many a league 
Wide spreading o'er the deep, which ne'er had seen. 
Such power ; not when, from broad-plained Thessaly, 
Jason, with all his fleet of heroes, steered 
To Colchis for the golden fleece ; nor when 
That famous soldier, terror of the east, 
And Eome's sore trouble in her days of power, 
Great Mithridates, from the Pontic shore. 
Went to the rescue of Parasides, 
The Bosporan Despot, trembling for his throne 
Before Sarmatia's fierce barbaric hordes : 
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Nor later, when the Gnotlis from the Ukraine, 
Or the Cimmerian promontoiy. 
Wild roTers of an nntam^ed northern blood, 
Groesed the great Euxine, southwards to the Straits, 
Near Trojr's immortal shore, the Hellespcmt, 
And onwards through the ^gean, to the land 
Of Attica, and Athens, &ir and wise. 
Judged by the Goths too bookish to be brave. 

And now the navy, from its western course, 
Big with the fiite of nations, stood reyealed 
On the third morning, in its pomp of power. 
Before the Tauric coast, and hailed the sun. 
Uprising from the Eastern Caucasus, 
Which strewed with glittering gems the Euxine deep, 
And burnished all the masts with orient gold. 
And soon that floating city, anchoring there. 
Poured out its people on the strand, then first 
Trod by a stranger's foot, against the will 
Of its proud autocrat ; then thronging swarmed 
The associate hives of England and of France, 
With busy hum and on forbidden ground, 
To fix their nest, and rifle sacred store. 
But where wert thou, (^) and where thy bloody shrine 
Daughter severe of Jove, grim Artemis, 
Terror of this inhospitable land, 
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To allow the stranger thus to walk at large, 
On thy untangible domain, when such 
Rich hecatombs of victims seemed to invite 
The vengeance of thy priesthood's thirsty knife ? 
Or wert thou in some cave, or dark recess 
Of thy cold mountains, scenting from afar 
The depths of slaughter, and the streams of blood 
Destined, too soon, to pay off the arrears 
Of thy neglected worship, cruel queen ? 

But gay were they, and heedless of the hour 
Of their approaching destiny, who then 
Beneath their flags along the beach, were spread 
Bujsy in preparation for the march 
To lead so soon to Alma's famoujs field. 
Nor long was the delay, the march began 
Across that rugged country ; and the sky. 
As if indignant at the intruders, poured 
That night on their unsheltered houseless heads. 
The pitiless waters from its cloudy urns. 
Then cold and drenching rain, and blustering wind, 
Beneath the open sky, were bedroom cheer 
For soldier and for captain, till the mom 
With tempest frown aroused them to more toil. 
Then shivered in the pelting storm, the yoimg 
And gentle, tasling the first bitter draught 
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Of hardship, proffered to unwilling Kps 

In war's harsh school, and not to be refused. 

But draughts more bitter in a deeper cup 

Were brewing now, to be drunk off in death, 

When the fifth morning brought their labouring feet 

To Alma's willow-fringed bank, the stream 

Between the invader and the enemy. 

Then did the strife begin, talked of before 

But acted now ; then did impetuous youths 

Who knew of war in fancy, see and hear 

More than their dream ; and thousands trained for fight 

Took their first lesson in the rigorous class 

Of wounds and death ; but gallant was the fight, 

And bold the enterprise, as through the stream, 

And up that steep ascent, and through those lines 

Of dread artillery, and serried ranks 

Of furious combatants, they forward pressed, 

And urging still through all the forms of death. 

Drove the defeated Scythian from the field. 

And who amidst the tumult of the fray, 

Was more than Frederick wild with joy to taste 

War's formidable truth P His cheeks were fanned 

With victory's wings ; the spirit of great deeds 

Nerved his strong arm ; and danger's luxury, 

Poiiring through all the inlets of his soul, 

With exultation filled his bounding heart. 
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But other feelings claimed admittaiice soon, 
When yielding to the last victorious shout^ 
The cannons lulled their roarings ; gazing round, 
Then Frederick saw a lamentable sight, 
And fearAil, thickly strewed o'er all the hills, 
Cut down, and prostrate by the scythe of Fate, 
The harvest of the grave ; the vigorous growth 
Of youth and health, laid waste in three short hours 
Of battle's iron storm. He heard the groans. 
And piteous cries for help ; he saw the brave 
With gashes never to be healed, laid out 
On their turf beds, unheeded, unobserved ; 
No friend to close their eyes, no priest with prayer, 
To speed their parting souls ; no loving breast 
To treasure their last words, or gently soothe 
The final pang, or kiss the dying brow. 
And one he saw whom well he knew, a child 
Of choicest luxury, a dainty boy, 
Nursed in the certainty of wealth, if life's 
Thin fragile thread might stUl be spun one year ; 
But now the thread was slit, and there he lay. 
Burning with fever, crushed his bones, and death 
Near, but stiU loitering ; " oh ! " he faintly cried, 
" Water ! a cup of water ! all I have 
For water." Some one ran to bring a draught ; 
But ere the cooling dew might reach his lip, 

c 
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The tortured sufferer groan'd once more, and died. 

^' And does it come to this P is this the end 

Of a proud life P'' thought Frederick to himself, 

" This the great want, bartered for all the wealth 

That avarice dreams of P this the precious prize P 

A cup of water ! one small draught of that 

Which has no value, is not vendible, 

The vulgar right of all — a common stream. 

Which wastes itself amidst the stony wilds, 

And shaggy moors ; which cattle, wolves, and birds 

May take, and welcome, no one grudging it, 

As nothing worth, now coveted as more 

To be desired than all thy envied gold — 

Poor lad ! thus strangely beggar'd in thy death ! 

Not long ago I heard thy boyish tongue, 

Erim through a descant on the mystery 

Of vintages ; of wines, their colour, tastes. 

Age, body, perfume, flavour, every phrase 

Of luxury's cant ; and I have known thee too. 

Learned in culinary lore, and prate 

The slang of beUy-artists, and have seen 

Thy sufferings in a cruel martyrdom, 

A nmipled rose leaf in thy bed of ease ! 

But early dost thou hero condense thy wants 

Into small compass, learning at the last 

The first best lesson, that on simple things 
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" The strength and pleasure of our life depends : 

But thus it is with most of us, we learn 

The truth too late, and all perforce ; we fight 

Against its mastery, and yield at last. 

When yielding profits not ; our vast desires 

And monster fancies disproportionate. 

Big as the world and all that it contains. 

When death creeps towards us with the scales of truth, 

Will shrink into a nut-shell — now farewell ! 

Poor lad ; thy heart in frivolous disguise, 

Still had its better impulses, and own'd 

With faithful echo generous sentiments : 

Self was not aU to thee ! although thy tongue 

Babbled the creed of sensuality. 

Thou wast much better than thy foolish words ; 

And with a tender nature didst delight 

To do kind deeds ; nor ever didst thou shoot 

The venomed arrow of malignant words 

Against thy fellow man ; nor ever speak. 

Harsh words of any one : I laughed at thee, 

And loved thee ; and thy loss will leave a void 

Which men of riper minds will ill supply." 

Thus musing, not without a tear, he knelt 
Beside the corse, and lifted up a hand 
I^ow cold in death, and kissed it : turning then 

c 2 
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To passera by, lie asked their speedy aid 

For the sad funeral ; nor did those men 

Of rugged mien decline the pious task, 

But with much reverence and tenderness, 

Laid the young ensign in his lowly grave. 

For they remembered well his kindly speech 

And generous deeds ; he was their favourite ; 

And his last sleep was hallow'd by their love. 

There does he slumber, underneath a stone, 

Dragged to his grave, to shield the sad remains 

From wolf or wild dog ; there around him lie 

The grand courageous multitude, firstfruits 

Of victory, on Russia's bloody soil ; 

Quiet and silent now, all labour done ; 

Their long deep sleep shall never be disturbed 

By bugle, or by rolling beat of drum, 

Or shrill fifes' muster, for the hasty march, 

Or coming of the enemy ; the trench 

For them is finished, and their watch has ceased. 

Over their couch the cold and glittering stars 

Spread a night canopy, and gem the tent 

Of their sublime repose, where silence holds 

Her solemn power, and where on bleak wild hills 

Uninterrupted melancholy reigns ; 

Over their graves, called forth by vernal suns, 

Some common flowers, the early primrose pale, 
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The wild thyme, harebell, or blue hyacinth, 
Unconscious of the mighty dead beneath, 
Will hold soft intercourse with whispering gales 
In interchange of love, and spread their sweets. 
And drink the pleasures of their perfiimed Uves, 
Recovered from grim winter's icy death ; 
But they, the brave, the noble, and the young. 
Full of life's eager hopes, and large desires, 
Illustrious victors of a famous age. 
Will wake no more, and know no other spring. 
And taste no joys, and see the light no more. 
Whilst suns shall rise, or changing moons roll round.* 

In the next scene the great confederate camps 
Beleaguer the far-famed Sebastopol ; 
The secret of the Czar, that mystery 
Of force and rapine, forge of Europe's chains — 
Stronghold of outrage and of robbery. 
Close hiding place of navies, which concealed. 
In stealthy creeks and bays, and screened by rocks 
Or winding hills, lurked waiting for their prey, 
At their dread master's bidding, to launch forth 
Furnished with aU the subtlest arts of death 

* *' Man lieth down, and riseth not : till the heavens be no 
more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out of their sleep " 
(Job xiv. 12). 
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And violence, and thousand mouths of fire, 
To bum, and waste, and scatter and destroy. 
There skulked the Dragon in his bloody den, 
Grim eyed and himgry, eager for the hour 
Expected long, to seize the Soldan's chair 
And Turkish realm, and so by force and fraud, 
To rifle nations, till the prostrate world 
Should bow before Sarmatia's iron throne : 
But little dreamed he in his dark retreat, 
Girt round with triple and quadruple rows 
Of batteries, and granite towers, and forts, 
And galleries of brazen guns, that soon 
From Calpe, and from Britain's utmost isle. 
And Gaul Transalpine, visitors should come 
Not welcome, to disturb his haunt, and bruise 
His dragon head, with wound immedicable, 
And crush the poison from his shatter'd fangs. 
But oh ! what poet in this sordid age 
Of merchants and of cambists, shall be found, 
Smit with the fire divine of solenm verse, 
And nurtured by the muse, a reverent child 
Of the great mother's deepest mysteries, 
And led by her to find the upper path 
Of the empyrean moimt, where round the wave 
Of Hippocrene are gathered on their thrones 
The congregation of the Lords of song. 
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Old bards and prophets ; they whose famous themes 

In epic or in tragic strain outlast 

The blows and wounds of Time, and flourish still 

Embalmed in immortality ? If such 

A one there be, by will of sov'reign Jove 

Admitted to their company, and taught 

The perfect mystery of the golden lyre, 

Mayest thou. Calliope, with gentle hand. 

Pour inspiration in his heart, and fill 

His soul with harmony, refine and raise 

The force of that mysterious infiuence 

Which, kindling rapture, elevates the mind 

To master thoughts, and, touched by fancy's hues, 

Gives all the wealth of beauty and of truth ; 

Then lead him to thy covert groves, and paths 

Umbrageous, holy walks of soothing peace 

And silence, far removed from folly's reign, 

And vain and vulgar minds, and hum of men : 

There give him utterance, there command his lips 

To elaborate this theme, this story high 

Of battle, worthier argument than that 

Sung by Ferrara's captive nightingale, 

Sweet bird, oppressed ; or that romantic tale 

In rhyme, of ladies and of paladins, 

Their courtesies and feats, Orlando's love 

And rage ; Astolfo's journey to the moon, 
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And Buggier's baptism, that lie might wed 

His warlike lady : those were fancy's dreams, 

Sweet but ideal ; this is truth severe 

Of real men, and real feats of arms. 

And prodigies of valour ; quiet faith 

In suffering ; patience Aimace-tried 

In hunger, cold, and nakedness ; a calm 

And noble bearing in calamity ; 

Hearts fortified in honor's school, to do 

And suffer all things ; to decline no post 

Of danger and of death ; to pour their blood 

Freely like water for their country's cause. 

And there are names too, not of mythic coia. 

Not fabulous, of worth to be compared 

With aught that epic verse has grandly simg. 

Of the AtridoB or of Peleus' son, 

Ajax or Diomede ; or whatsoe'er 

Rome in majestic annals has inscribed 

Of famous combatants — but not to me. 

Inglorious and obscure, the muse would deign 

To trust such argument ; my humble task 

Is at the skirts and bottom of the steep. 

The muses' seat, where scarce I lift mine eyes 

Up to the heights of dazzling Helicon ; 

But wandering on the banks of streams that flow 

From that grand hill, I seek for little flowers. 
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Bathed with their sacred dew^ and one by one 
Make up my garland, that with pious hand 
I may adorn the bust of one unknown, 
A gentle youth, whose name I whisper not. 
Whose bones are mouldering under Scythian skies. 
Amongst the mighty dead ; whose spirit lives 
Among the mightier, far above the heavens 
Seen by our mortal eyes, or paved with stars. 

Now cheerless Autumn, from the Euxine brought 
His train of vapours, deep and gloomy clouds. 
Cold mists and rain ; and days' diminish'd light 
Seemed to retreat as scared by winter's march 
Impending &om the north ; meanwhile the camps 
Of the besieging nations stretched out wide 
Along the dreary hills, with battering trains 
Of heavy guns, in trenches long drawn out, 
South of the threatened city, from whose forts 
Responsive roarings, harbingers of death, 
Told that the Dragon was awake, nor fear'd 
To oppose his great tormentors ; day by day 
An interchange of slaughter thinned the array 
On either side, and flaming in the air 
High over head the shower of hissing bombs 
Flew jfrequent, carrying in their horrid flight 
Dismay and havoc : sallies and alarms. 
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Disturbed the livelong night, and all the day 
Unceasing cannonade with weary din 
Denied repose to echo's aery shell. 

Then came the fight of Inkermann, a day 
Of bloody laurels, memorable field 
Of glory, where, as at Thermopylce, 
A handM kept back myriads, and repelled 
The tide of war, as up that vale of death 
It urged its swelling force, and still brought on 
Fresh deluge, wave on wave, but all in vain. 
Broke by the rocks of England and of France. 
Then were the Russians scattered o'er the hill 
And in the valley, thick as autumn leaves. 
When forests bend their heads beneath the stress 
Of north-west winds ; and there the ghastly heaps 
Of murderers (give them not the soldier's name) 
Who in the madness of their fiery cups, 
Drunken assassins, had with coward hands 
Bevelled in slaughter, stabbing all around 
The helpless warriors prostrate in their wounds. 
Themselves now prostrate, in barbarian death 
Grinned horribly, like herds of slaughtered wolves. 

The flight of missiles driving through the air, 
Like rattling hail storm, when the thimder-key 
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Opens the icy treasures of the sky, 

Fell thick around, in messages of fate, 

Impartially to all, and many fell 

With it to rise no more, — ^then Frederick 

Whilst midway in the fiirious mel^e, felt 

A cruel ball cut through his arm, and rend 

The vein's fine network ; for a little while 

He could sustain himself, but as the wound 

Ceased not to pour abounding streams of blood. 

He faultered, sickening, and sat down o'ercome 

On the cold turf, and saw that death was nigh. 

Midst those assassins prowling through the field 

To stab the fallen, — him they eyed, and soon 

Marked for their prey, with mocking yells and screams 

Of sanguinary hate ; he bowed his head 

To coming death, and called on God for help 

In secret prayer, when help seemed none ; but oft 

Help is the nearest when thought most remote ; 

And oft-times means seem lifeless and consigned 

To hopeless sepulture, that when aid comes. 

We may admire the more a power unseen 

That calls up death, to act a saviour's part. 

An English sergeant, one of powerfiil arm, 
As felt by many a groaning Russ that day. 
Was viewing there the fortunes of the fight. 
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With anxious gaze ; and seeing not far off 

His officer thus caught in danger's jaws, 

Galled to the rescue a small chosen band 

Of his own company ; " Come on, my boys. 

To save our captain," was the simple spell 

That roused their energy ; with lusty shout 

Under their leader's guidance on they rushed 

To meet the drunken crew, who ill sustained 

The shock, and howling turned their backs in flight, 

Or fell down wallowing in a purple death. 

Frederick thus saved, and carried from the field. 
Lay swooning long, for large had been the flow 
From the torn sluices of the ruddy stream ; 
But when assiduous care had staunched the wound, 
A loss of strength was all the harm, and time 
Healed that ; after a few days' soothing rest. 
The wounded man came forth, sedate and calm ; 
For solemn thoughts had visited his heart. 
And communings on lofty arguments 
Of life and death and of the dark hereafter ; 
And he had found that in the heart of man, 
"Within its deep and least explored cells. 
There is a compass veering to one point. 
With steady purpose silently, a card 
For navigation planted there to shew 
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Some unknown home in undiscovered tracts 

Of the broad ocean of eternity ; 

And of this spot^ to him as dark and strange 

As news of that mysterious central sun, 

The nave of all our system's wheel, he now 

Resolved to meditate, to gather thence 

A credible report, or sound surmise, 

A prelude to some grave and high resolve. 

But midst these contemplations and these thoughts 

Reflective, he did not forget, meanwhile. 

His brave deliverer, him he thus addressed 

In presence of his comrades, who rejoiced 

To hear the acknowledgment — "before our men, 

Wilson, I thank thee ; thou hast saved my life ; 

I owe my life to thee ; it is a debt 

Words cannot magnify, nor e'en express ; 

But gratitude engraves it on my heart 

Whilst life remains ; and in that residue 

This shall be proved by something more than words ; 

Friendship with me, I trust, is strong as life ; 

And thou art now my friendP The sergeant turned 

Aside his manly face, which ne'er had winced 

At death or danger, but of tender words 

Could ill sustain the approach, for their strange power 

Armed weakly ; he could not reply ; and they 

Who stood around felt in their very hearts 
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How silence may express much more than words, 
And leave to language nothing to supply. 

Now ye who listen to this simple tale — 
Not uninstructive ; with fastidious taste 
Turn not away from sound of household names, 
Or record of obscurer characters, 
Plebeian men, to lower grade assigned 
By accident of birth, and ruling star 
Of destiny austere ; I would not trick 
The name of Englishmen in classic gear, 
To humour false refinement and conceits 
Effeminate, and so confess our land 
Alien to poetry, as if the names 
Of our forefathers stood in need of art 
Medicinal, to purge them of the sin 
Of harsh barbarian roughness ; or must be 
Omitted quite in periphrase ; or greet 
The ear, in masquerade genteel, 
"Orlando," "Melibcsus," "Corydon," 
The baubles of a foppish doting age, 
When nature was screwed up in periwig, 
Court-hoop, court compliment, and court amours, 
And everything was frivolous and false. 
I dare to sing of my own fatherland, 
Just as it is with all its home-bom soimds 
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Unclassical, Saxon or British names 

Of men and places : John to me is John, 

Not Thyrsis ; and if Saxon Edward time 

His neatherd's song beneath the shady beech, 

As Edward, not as Tityrus, let him sing : 

And you, ye bards, who in some future day, 

ShaU take the task I glance at, this wide theme 

Of glory, let your verse resound the names 

Of your great countrymen, who nobly dared, 

Or grandly died : seek poetry in worth, 

In cabn, serene, intrepid constancy. 

In self-devotion and in generous deeds. 

Best argument of sound nobility : 

And when the soldier, something more than brave. 

Impelled by chivalrous spirit, nobly bound 

True honour to his memory, let his name. 

Homely or harsh, stand forth in just renown ; 

And so create a music for itself. 

Meanwhile the fair-throned morning, every day 
Veered further southward, and the wintry sun 
Passing the grand colure, beneath the might 
Of Ophiucus, near the Bowman's hand. 
With lowering arch reduced his hurried path. 
Leaving to darkness and the northern stars 
The cold Cimmerian realms ; where underneath 
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Bright Arctos, polar sign, the united camps 

Kept their night watches, oft to be aroused 

To midnight battle, by the trumpet call 

Blazing the secret of the stealthy foe 

Within the invaded trench — sad rest I ween, 

And dreams tumultuous, as in feverish sleep. 

Those warriors tasted, all that dreary time 

Beneath their tents, with dangers compassed round 

And darkness ! whilst the wolf- voiced howling wind. 

Sweeping o'er frozen steppes and desert realms 

Immeasurable, brought from out the north, 

Siberia's penal cold, or poured aroimd 

The blinding snow storm, burying all the earth 

In universal funeral ; keen frost. 

Lanced on the wings of piercing blasts, sealed up 

The blood-stream's vital flow, and in the veins 

Made havoc, or benumbed the supple joints, 

Or mortified the bones ; as in the trench 

The sleepless soldier watched the stars emerge. 

And travel to their culminating gaol. 

Or slanting, wheel down westward ; then his mind 

Oft wandered to his home, with thoughts of love 

And tender yearning to his wife and child, 

Soon to be left unsheltered in the world. 

Then many a brave heart heaved a sigh, and felt 

The sacred stream of Pity's fountain ooze 
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Down freezing channels, for the inclement air, 
Strange to compassion, spared not ; and ere mom 
Peeped from the gelid East, not seldom there, 
The frozen sentry, on his bed of snow, 
Lay stiff in death, to wake and watch no more. 

But wrath had other vials still to pour 
On their devoted heads ; harsh Penury, 
With vulgar lack of food and raiment, stalked 
Along the British lines, and dragged to death 
Ignoble, many a victim, sinking slow 
In pangs of hunger, or worn out by toil 
And watchfulness, and niggard dole of bread : 
Then did that " haughty nation, proud in arms," 
See its choice warriors, its peculiar care, 
Object of its affections and its pride. 
Sink down thus low, beneath the beggar's lot, 
Starved, squalid, destitute, unhoused, unfed. 
In rags and tatters, creeping through the cold. 
Unshod, with bleeding feet upon the snow 
That blushed to see their wretchedness ; the sun 
Lighted them up to famine, and the moon 
Called them to peril of the midnight watch. 
Then did grim Death rejoice, and summon aU 
His direst maladies, to reap, ftdl swath. 
The abundant harvest ; busy then were they 
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In their grim master's task, and soon piled up 

His horrid gamers : dismal was the march 

Of prayerless fimeral to the yawning pit, 

In long procession, down the hills, to hide 

The imco£Sned relics in the heaped-up grave. 

And sad within his tent, the soldier lay 

In mortal languor sinking down to death, 

Neglected outcast ; waiting for the hour 

When his worn soul might spread her wings in 

flight, 
And set his aching senses free from pain. 
O'er many crept a mental death, before 
The lamp of life went out ; a listlessness 
To all things ; heedless they of joy or pain, 
Of food, or help, or friendship's voice ; to them 
Death had no terrors, no attractions life : 
To sit in silence and in solitude 
Unnoticed, undisturbed, their only wish ; 
Like the wild creatures of the wilderness. 
Which, warned by nature of their coming doom, 
Eetire to tangled thickets, or dark caves 
Forlorn, and there lie down to die, imseen 
By all the busy tribes of youth and Hfe. 

Thus in the camp destruction sped its course 
Unchecked ; the trooper sighed to hear 
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His moaning horse, by famine and by cold 
Smit down ; and tried to soothe his lowly friend ; 
The dying steed returned the sympathy, 
Licked the caressing hand, and stooped to death. 
Vast were the hecatombs, as all around 
The beasts of burthen, bullocks, horses, mules, 
And patient camels from a sunnier clime. 
O'er hill and dale unburied, spread a feast 
For kites and vultures, scenting from afar 
The exuberant banquet, not without the yells 
Of wild dogs, tribe obscene, in contest loud 
For just partition of their hideous meal. 

But other ages saw a different scene, 
When the Heraclean city (^) held those heights. 
Nest of the Doric family, with towers 
And temples bright and marble colonnade. 
Palace and forum, high-arched aqueduct. 
Perched schools and theatres, and all the pride 
Of life and wealth full blossomed ; ancient reign 
Of gUded peace, when the industrious hive 
Hummed frequent in the thronging streets, intent 
On business or enjoyment, intercourse 
Of social parley, festive joy, or love : 
Then were the arts by taste fastidious nursed 
To rarest excellence, the statue breathed 

1) 2 
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The sculptor's mind ; or freizes, rich in thought 

Spoke of the immortal Gods, their wondrous deeds, 

Or the grand legends of primeval time : 

But all has passed away, the multitude 

Is mute ; their race extinct, their city rased ; 

Their arts of war or peace, their hopes of gain 

Or glory swept away ; their Gods are fled, 

And she, the cruel Demon of the state, 

Murdress of strangers, with her priests and creed, 

Banished to darkness — other tribes of men. 

With other name and language, have burst forth. 

Barbarian deluge, from the boundless north. 

To uproot the Doric tree, upheave the soil. 

And leave no trace behind. Thus falls the might 

Of antique grandeur ; cities thus, and states 

Live out their age of turbulence and fame. 

Of power, or splendid robbery, then sink 

Into decrepitude, and totter down 

Imbecile to their fall, or yield to blows 

Of new fledged victors, sons of force, urged on 

With lust of empire, hungry for mankind. 

Thus circumvolves the wheel, stem Destiny 
And Time change all things ; this mounts up 
And that sinks downwards ; sure vicissitude, 
rtie only law ; the tide of nations rolls 
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Ebbing and flowing, on the eternal shore 

Of being, mutable, yet bringing round 

By the same elements, in lapse of time, 

The same appearances ; in vain would man 

Strive to resist the restless ocean's flow, 

Spring-tide of fate, unconquerable stream. 

Swelling to reach the level of its power. 

All lands have been the cradle and the grave 

Of an extinguished nation ; all wUl be : 

From the Assyrian kingdom count the states 

Lapsed in historic age ; from Troy to Rome, 

From Rome to Venice ; add whatever the East 

Has known of gorgeous empire, on the shores 

Of Tigris or of Indus, or beyond 

The flood of Granges, sacred stream, to where 

Enormous China spreads her hoary realm ; 

There mutability has stamped her seal 

On all ; the incessant waves and winds of time 

Have thrown down granite empires, and e'en now 

The eldest born is nodding to its fall. 

Who then shall deem his country placed aloof, 

By special favor, from that law, whose chain 

Has bound necessity on man ? the tide 

Perhaps is ebbing, and with refluent wave 

Already turned, is sweeping us along 

With slow but steady pace, to nothingness. 
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Where are thy bulwarks, England, or thy strength, 

To save thee from the general lot P Thy plant 

Of glory has its bud and full-blown flower. 

Then runs to seed, and last is rooted up. 

The day will come, when busy tongues will say, 

" London has been" : as Carthage, or old Thebes, 

Palmyra, Babylon, or Nineveh, 

So will this world of buildings, this high seat 

Of power, and nurse of wealth to nations round. 

Sink to its ruin; men will seek its place. 

And find it not ; a marsh, or mouldering heaps. 

Spread o'er the region, in a desert land, 

Unamiable, wiU be to those who seek. 

All that remains to mark its sepulchre. 

Then father Thames, with pure and quiet waves, 

GKding through banks unpeopled and forlorn, 

WlU greet the ocean, whilst upon his streams, 

Restored from exile of two thousand yearsj 

Birds of wild wing, and beavers, undisturbed. 

Will found their colonies, exempt from man. 

Amidst the desolation and the woe 
Of that grim winter's tragedy, some flowers 
Of unsuspected growth put forth their buds. 
And blossomed pleasantly ; mild virtues sprung 
From rugged soils, and in the afflicted heart 
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Eindness found entrance, which in easier times 

Had asked for hospitality ia yain : 

For when- the body 's delicate, the miad 

Is dainty, and with exquisite forethought 

Wards off intrusion, locking up the heart 

To keep out Sympathy, lest her wan fftce 

Should chill the company of smiling Ease. 

But now the lofty, tamed by need, unbent 

Their rigid stateliness, and found no loss 

In their inferior's love, nor turned away 

From Mendly converse, and £rom interchange 

Of hopes and fears, and kindly offices 

Of mutual benevolence ; and thus 

Pomp took her physic now, and was well cured. 

Nor less the soldier felt the soothing power 

Of care unwonted, and of words that spoke. 

The heart unfrozen 'neath a freezing shy. 

This was his medicine, too, which tamed in some 

Coarse thoughts and words, and brought out gentle 

deeds. 
Acts of forbearance, stranger courtesies, 
Heedful attentions, (^) services of aid, 
And all affection's genial ministeries. 

ye, who carry through this weary world 
Indurate hearts, with pride surcharged, and find. 
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To your surprise, that winter 's everywhere, 

Repulsing and repulsed, let not your brows 

Wreath with dark frown, nor harbour thoughts severe 

Against mankind, hatred or bitter scorn. 

But learn that in the human heart are seeds 

Lodged in the crannies of that seeming rock. 

Which wait a vital ray to call them forth 

From torpor, and to make that stony soil 

A pleasant garden rich with fragrant flowers ; 

That ray yourselves may give ; yourselves may move. 

Suns in your proper sphere, to awaken life 

In dormant graces, and to disenchant 

The moumM spell that binds both them and you. 

Have faith in kindness ; kindly do kind things. 

Not as a favour, not as alms doled out 

From princes, hid within their palace walls. 

Grand benefactors ; but as one who joys 

With others and desires their weal, and feels 

Their woes, and can endure to share their hopes ; 

Not harnessed singly with the yoke of life : 

Then shall yourselves be blessed, the kindness done 

Shall be the greatest kindness to yourselves. 

And with a new creation glad your eyes. 

And cheer your heart, acquainted now with man. 

Such as he yet may be, 'scaped from the form 

Of moral grub, in which he lies entranced, 
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A prisoner in the husk of selfishness ; 

Unta a genial season call him forth 

To the bright birthday of a comelier life. 

But not to all with discipline austere 
Was stem adversity a need, to cast 
Their minds into a kindly mould ; for some 
Of elevated rank, or practised long 
In daintmess, or students erudite 
Of luxury^s degrees, threw off at once 
Their frivolous lumber, and with manly hearts 
Took their full lot of hardship, nor declined 
To serve or suffer, with spontaneous will 
Choosing the place of patience and of need. 
With something like a brother's love they cheered 
The downcast soldier, and to him resigned 
Their shelter, or their ease, and shared with him 
The scanty pittance of diminished food ; 
Some in the open air, o'er canopied 
With the cold spangled curtains of the night, 
Swathed in their cloaks, and pUlowed with a stone, 
Sought hard repose, resigning (^) to their men 
The tent's kind refuge ; tasting then, perhaps. 
On the sharp stones, and underneath the stars. 
How much the luxury of doing well, 
And sleep by conscience blessed, excel the dreams 
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Of soft luxurious selfishness, though lulled 
On beds of down, in mansions of delight. 

In patience and endurance Frederick took 
A noble place, and worthily he gained 
The love of his inferiors ; 'twas to him 
No task to gain it, for he never knew 
A distance from the lowly, though his heart 
No strange abode to pride, against his peers 
Too oft had welcomed visits of contempt. 
He loved the soldiers, and it was his joy 
To cultivate their friendship, and to talk 
At ease with them, eliciting their thoughts, 
Instructing them (not seldom in return 
Himself instructed) and with gentle care 
Planting new flowers, and rooting out the weeds. 
In a neglected but productive soil. 

'Midst all his humble friends within the range 
Of the vast camp, the first in his esteem 
Was that brave sergeant, who had saved his life 
At Inkermann's dread slaughter, — him he foimd 
No vulgar character, a noble mind 
Chosen by nature to receive the stamp 
Of her chief virtues in their fairest form. 
He was a grave and thoughtful man ; his eyes 
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From all the visible array of things, 

He oft turned inwards, there to thread the path 

Of secret meditation, which might lead 

His mind far off from all the intrusive noise 

And bustle of the present scene, and so 

Befresh him with a taste of that deep well 

From which he drew his strength ; for he was strong 

In faith, and having tasted the sweet stream 

Of mercy, in the creed that " God is love," 

And freely helps the helpless ; aU his mind 

Was stored with Bible doctrine and choice texts 

Of comforting encouragement ; and thus 

He stood apart from all the vulgar herd. 

In his own holy world of separate thought ; 

And they too kept aloof from him, and said 

He was a Puritan, whose serious ways 

Made discord with their fellowship ; but he 

Neglected not the more his duty's caU 

Of military task, and all the toil 

And venture of the warfare, ever found 

In the hard round of his momentous charge 

Welcome to his superiors and his men ; 

Cheerful with orders, gentle in command, 

Though firm and resolute ; and thus his name 

Was coupled with respect ; and gentler minds 

Esteemed and loved him too, for gentleness 
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Largely diffiised throughout his character, 
Breathed the sweet perAune of a tender heart, 
Spreading an atmosphere of love around. 
The sickly and the dying soldier loved 
His soothing colloquy, and grave discourse 
Speaking of hope and life beyond the grave, 
And store of doctrine, flowing to the heart 
In Scriptural language and in sacred text : 
And oft the aching conscience felt the balm 
Of. peace, as he enlarged, in serious strain, 
On infinite mercy, boundless, welling forth 
An undiminished everlasting stream. 
To heal the incurable, and save the lost. 

Sweet Pity, seeking for a votary. 
Had chosen him her beadsman, and the choice 
Was good, for sympathy with truest touch 
Opened the secret locks that closed his heart 
With form, and sense of dignity, and so 
Set free his melting nature, which at sight 
Of sorrow or of suffering made him own 
Response of pain, and oft that pain to hide 
Resort to some quaint artifice, and yet 
In vain, for those who knew his gentle mould 
And watched its workings : e'en the poor dumb beasts 
Found V>iTn their friend, he could not bear to hear 
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The cries of houseless cat or starving dog : 

And when some ruffian hand had carried off 

A bird's nest with its young, he groaned to think 

Of the poor mother's anguish, as with cries 

She fluttered round the thicket, wailing loud 

Her mighty loss, or on some twig sat mute 

Ihmib with excessive woe. It was his creed 

That kindness could do wonders everywhere. 

To savages, to ruffians, to the worst 

Of men, and not the least to speechless brutes : 

That half the real value of a horse. 

Without kind treatment never could be known ; 

That God had placed affection in its heart. 

Wherewith to rule it ; that the rule was best 

In wide Arabia, where the noble steed 

Lived with the family, and shared their love. 

With heart so tempered, and a mind so framed 

For the sweet visits of humanity ; 

Needs must war's calling, its remorseless trade 

And law severe, sometimes inflict a pang 

On one who bore the burden of the task. 

This Wilson felt whenever the command 

Sent him in foray to the country round, 

In champagne region, or amidst the vales. 

Where, bosomed amid florid vineyards, lurked 

The hamlets of the peasantry, like nests 
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Concealed in leafy copses ; or where shone 
The villas of the rich, deserted now, 
Empty and waste ; but late the peaceful homes 
Of happy residents, who, driven far off, 
Unsheltered fugitives, were draining now 
The wormwood cup of sorrow te its dregs. 

In one of these excursions far within 
The wooded country, in a glen secure 
From all the intrusion of the curious world — 
All, but intrusive war — the soldiers found 
A rural mansion on a sunny lawn, 
With portico, and sunmier seats disposed 
In cultured gardens, elegant abode 
Of ease and plenty : but the Tartar horde, 
Some hours before, had done the savage work 
Of rapine, and the sad inhabitants 
Had fled for safety to the wilderness. 
Scattered around were seen the barbarous signs 
Of havoc and of outrage ; on the lawn 
Were strewn torn pictures, shattered works of art. 
Mirrors in fragments, volumes rent and soiled 
By those brute swine, and all the household goods 
In hopeless ruin ; 'twas a piteous sight. 
And as the soldiers stabled in the rooms 
Of the defiled abode, and little cared 
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For what they saw, the sergeant turned aside, 

Oppressed with melancholy thoughts, and groaned 

To find himself the servant of a trade 

So rude and turbulent, so fraught with wrong 

To innocent sufferers, who bear the weight 

Of the remorseless storm which others raise 

But scarcely feel : whilst musing thus, a sound 

Of gentle plaintiveness, not loud, but clear. 

Aroused him to attention ; — 'twas the voice 

Of infancy — he followed where the sound 

Directed, and within a summer-house 

Of that fair garden, found a little child 

Sadly lamenting — not without her friends, 

For there was with her a large shaggy dog. 

Who knew his charge, and watched it well ; a goat 

And little cat. These four together clung 

For mutual solace, though the child, their friend. 

Was their true bond of union : Wilson gazed 

With wonder and emotion at the sight 

Of such a strange confederacy, whilst they 

Eyed him with doubt and fear. "My God,*' he cried, 

" And is this child abandoned thus, and left 

With poor dumb animals, her only friends P 

And now perhaps her mother in the drear 

And pathless wilderness, with loud lament 

Cries for her lost one, or herself is dead 
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" With terror and illntoge ; dear Anne, 

Mother of our sweet children, kind and good, 

I would that thou wert here, for I must now 

Be parent to this little one ; her cries 

Pierce to my very heart, and seem to me 

The voice of my own children : help me, God, 

Thou Father of the fatherless, with all 

Thy grace assist me in this task to guard 

And keep this orphan with the tenderest care, 

Until its parents reappear, and claim 

Their own again ; " he said, and moved to take 

The child, but she clung closer to the dog, 

Who menaced with a row of shining teeth 

And angry growl the sergeant ; " Ah I good dog," 

With soothing tone he said, " I see full well 

That thou art faithful, and wilt truly keep 

Thy precious charge, but I am not of those 

Who have wrought here this wrong ; I rather seek 

To be her friend ; and thou, too, faithful friend, 

Shalt go with us, and help me in this charge. 

And be her constant guard ! " The creature heard. 

Or seemed to hear, and understand the words 

Uttered so feelingly ; nor threatened now. 

When the good sergeant lifted in his arms 

The little maiden ; her he gently soothed 

With many a kind caress, and whispered words 
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Of tenderness, not understood, but felt. 

Thus did he join his men, and close behind 

Marched the great dog, nor did the other two 

Confederates decline the pilgrimage, 

But trotted in the rear, a sober pair ! 

Loud was the laughter of the soldier band. 

And rough their jests ; " a dainty nurse art thou ! 

And keeper of a show of Bussian beasts, 

A rare menagerie ! within the camp 

Thou 'It make thy fortune soon, and then go home 

On urgent call of family affairs, 

A long-pursed gentleman ! " 

The sergeant smiled. 
But answered soon in serious tone their jests — 
" It was the voice of duty speaking loud 
Above their calling, not to turn away 
Hard hearted from a poor abandoned child — 
This little lady (so she seemed to be 
By her fair looks, and delicate attire). 
Had lost her parents, who perhaps were dead. 
Slain by the Tartar thieves. She thus was left 
A legacy to British soldiers, who 
Could be as kind as brave ; and some, at least. 
Knew the soft yearnings of a father's heart. 
As for these animals, they were her pets, 
And let them foUow her, they had no home — 

£ 
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" 'Twould be a charity to give them food ; 
And they would help to comfort and amuse 
The orphan of his care ! " 

These simple words 
Silenced all merriment, and as the dew 
Of cooling showers upon a plain long parched 
Revives the languid flowers that bowed their heads 
In seeming death, but then start up, and spread 
Their living odours all around ; so now 
Within the hearts of those rough men, the appeal 
To their parental feelings, and the thoughts 
Of their own children, quickened into life 
Their natural kindliness, and aU the seeds 
Of gentle love, which scattered in the heart. 
And slumbering in its texture, there await 
The auspicious hour of quickening, to produce 
The only genuine blessedness of life. 
Thus to the camp did they retrace their steps 
A convoy to the little captive, placed 
Aloft on Wilson's shoulder, where she sat 
A tiny May-queen decked with many a flower 
By her brave retinue ; whilst some sang glees 
Harmonious, snatches of old household tunes 
Or ditties of the nursery, well pleased 
To see her smile : nor was her mewing pet 
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Neglected ; she, much troubled with the march, 
Wailed her hard lot, imtil some pitying hand 
Uplifted her, and gave her rest, which she, * 
Purring, acknowledged to the journey's end. 
Thus weakness ruled the strong, and thus a child 
Subdued the lions, type of that blessed reign 
Of righteousness and golden scepter'd peace 
Difiused o'er smiling nations by the rod 
Of Jesse's line, when violence shall yield 
To meek-eyed Mercy's sway, and love prevail. 
And war be known no more ; so seers have sung 
In raptured vision, which some future age 
May see accomplished, not, alas ! our own. 

Now in the camp arrived, to Frederick's hut 
The sergeant hied, not doubting there to find 
Meet counsel and kind aid to guide him right 
In this his onerous charge : he told his tale 
To friendly ears, and with these words assured 
Felt half the burden of his task removed. 
" My hut shall be her home, her guardian I : 
In all the hours of leisure, thou wilt come 
To tend this office ; meanwhile let us seek 
Some matron, if within our lines perchance 
A matron may be foimd, some soldier's wife. 
Of good report and character discreet. 
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" To whom we may confide the ministry, 

Under my roof, of little Perdita ; 

For that shall be her name, until we know 

The true one given at the baptismal font." 

Glad was the sergeant, e'en beyond his hopes, 

With such encouragement, and briskly now 

Assumed the nurse's part ; the proper food. 

The little bed, and himible furniture, 

With the partition curtained off, and aU 

That in such need could be devised, his care 

Supplied ; and at the hour of early rest. 

When in his native isle the curfew beU 

Tolls the sun's funeral in the western wave. 

And birds retire to roost ; with careful hand 

He laid the child to sleep with lullaby 

Of infant song, and verse of evening hymn. 

And when oblivion sealed her eyes, oppressed, 

With novelties and sorrows of the day. 

And soft drawn breatlungs told the heart at rest. 

He still kept watch, and in low whisper, breathed 

His vesper offerings, prayer of faith, that rose 

Unhindered to the holy place, where dwells 

The Holy One, aloft above all worlds 

With those who are of meek and lowly hearts. 

Then meditation followed prayer, his thoughts 
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From Heaven passed down to earth ; his wife 

And little ones, and anxious cares of home, 

The ventures of the battle, his own life 

In frequent peril ; then a vision seen 

Of separation — those whom he loved best 

Left to a cold world's charities, or worse 

Neglect and scorn ; and thus in pensive mood 

He wandered through the labyrinth of thought. 

Till night put on her starry diadem 

And spangled state, and took her ebon throne 

In noiseless pomp ; then Sleep, the Wizard, rose 

From his deep cave, and with his magic wand 

Called up a dream to wave its aery wings 

Around the soldier's eyelids, and display 

To his rapt senses, in another world, 

A picture in such vivid tints portrayed 

As might be enamelled in the memory 

When he unclosed his waking eyes, and found 

The baseless fabric fallen. Before him spread 

A boundless plain with intermingled flowers 

Thick carpeted, the meads of asphodel 

Not so refreshing, nor to sight and smell 

So exquisite ; a mild and amber light 

With golden lustre melted all the scene 

Into delicious softness ; palm trees round 

Waved their broad fans to gales of odorous wing. 
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Laden with perfume from the groves of spice 

And beds of roses, where the nightingale 

Trilled the rich descant of melodious love : 

Bright streams of fountains gushing through the turf 

Imparted to that green a richer hue 

And clearer brightness, chiming as they rolled 

Midst thankful flowers, with lapse of liquid song. 

A sense of tranquil and heart-felt delight 

Absorbed the dreamer's soul ; he seemed to roam 

In extasy, and at each turn to find 

New joy unutterable ; no thought of care, 

No grief, no fear, no burthen on his heart, 

But the full gust of pleasure unalloyed. 

Then Frederick came, or seemed to come, and he, 

Fair as an angel, brilliant as a star. 

Arrayed in snow-white robes, and crowned with 

flowers 
Fresh from the gardens of eternity, 
Seemed an incarnate virtue, full of grace, 
And sanctity, and love ; he took the hand 
Of him who dreamed, and pressed it to his heart, 
And raised it to his lips, and on his brow 
Gently impressed a kiss of holiness ; 
And called him "Brother"; said that they were 

one, 
Of the same father, family, and name. 
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Had entered on the same inheritance, 

Joint-heirs, and now should be in all things one. 

Whilst thns they walked along, and held discourse 

In overflowing joy, a stranger came, 

A reverend man, of grave and serious looks. 

Not stem, but somewhat sad, for he had wept. 

And marks of sorrow still remained ; he waved 

His hand saluting them, and they with awe 

Bowed lowly down, not knowing who he was. 

But wondering ; he, silent, led the way 

A little farther on, uGQtU they reached 

A glittering stream of limped wave, not wide. 

But deep, and clear as light, and rolling swift 

With crystal ooze o'er sands of sparkKng gold. 

On the other side a plain with aspect drear 

Frowned cheerless, shadowed by thick clouds, and 

gloom 
Of envious mists, which crept along the ground, 
And shrouded with wan veil the lessening scene. 
The stream to them thus flowed a boundary 
Between two hemispheres ; on that side reigned 
Stem winter with his icy ministers : 
On this, fair spring and summer held their thrones 
In unity, like royal twins. He turned 
His eyes, and on the further bank saw forms 
Distinct, a woman holding in her arms. 
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An infant, at her side two little ones : 

He looked again, it was hia family ! 

His own dear wife and cliildren ; quick lie moved 

To pass the stream and join them, calling out 

Their names with joy, but at the brink his feet 

With marble numbness riveted, in vain 

Essayed to stir ; his children called, his wife 

With tears invited him — he could not move ! 

Oh with what struggles did he labour there 

To break the spell ! but all his straining power 

Ended in impotence, and he sat down 

O'erpowered, and wept. To him the stranger mild 

Addressing gentle words, thus spoke, " friend, 

These eflForts are in vain, there is a chain 

Invisible, which duly guards this stream ; 

Moreover in thyself there is a cause 

To keep thee here : look at thy bosom, there 

Is stamped a character indelible. 

Which notes thee for this side, thou canst not pass. 

Thy place is here." The spell-bound man thus warned, 

Opened his garment, and beheld a sight 

Terrific ; on his breast a cruel wound. 

Deep, ghastly, mortal! Frederick then cried out, 

" I, too, am woimded — on my breast a gash 

Has been an entrance for death's messenger — 

The wound is mortal ! " 
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" Friends," the stranger said, 
" Be not amazed or terrified. I, too. 
Am wounded : look here, at my side, 
How death has done his work ; but by this wound 
I have a power to heal. I heal you both 
With this my touch ; my death has changed to life — 
My life is yours, and you shall live with me. 
Now follow where I lead, nor vainly wish 
To tarry. I will show you, farther on. 
Things that your thoughts have never dreamed of 

yet. 
All the fair visions that you here have seen, 
Are but the prologue, and the argument 
Of grander scenes, which shall unfold themselves 
To your astonished eyes — ^now rise, and walk." 
The dreamer rose and walked ; his feet, unchained 
Moved freely now : but yet he turned once more 
To wave a farewell kiss beyond the stream, 
But the thick mist had covered aU the scene. 
And they were gone ! 

Obedient to his guide. 
And with his comrade, awe-struck like himself. 
He onwards went along the plain ; but quick 
Emerging from the realm of shadowy sleep, 
The spell was broken, and the dream dissolved 
Into thin air : the soldier, starting, woke. 
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Childhood, and innocence, and helplessness, 
Weak in themselves, have strength to bind the strong 
And tame the fierce ; their eloquent appeal 
Of speechless pleadings oft has entrance found 
To obdurate hearts, for other arguments 
Impregnable, has often called to life 
In happy hour the unsuspected seeds 
Of virtue ; pity, tender flower, first seen ; 
Then others blooming, beautiful, and sweet. 
The young have their dominion, e'en the tribes 
Of savage creatures are subdued by it ; 
Monsters whose lives are carnage, and whose voice. 
Worse than the thunders, scares the wilderness, 
And clears the pasture-lands with panic fright, 
Own in their secret dens a home, where dwells 
Love linked with gentleness, where they lie down 
Subdued, to fondle the young forms that there 
Play with the terrors of their parents' strength. 
The savage Indian roaming for his prey 
O'er pathless deserts wild, himself more wild, 
Still to his home is tending, the true pole 
Of his heart's compass, where on his return 
His children will crowd round him with delight, 
And tame the savage with a father's love. 
The claims of pity, through an infant, saved 
The house of Israel, Jacob's seed, enthralled, 
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When all their destiny was turned adrift 

In a child's cradle, floating on the Nile. 

And Israel's Lord Himself, when He appeared 

Amongst His own, who knew Him not, all grace 

And healing truth, more gentle than his train 

Of crude disciples, taught them not to spurn 

Or keep aloof the young ; He took and blessed 

The little children, and with words of love 

Caressed them, " forbid them not," He said, 

" But suflfer them to come to me, for such 

Do make heaven's kingdom ; he alone comes there 

Who does receive it as a little child." 

Wisest of teachers ! thou wast " much displeased " 

At their ungentleness, who so misdeemed 

Thy character, as if thou wert too high 

In wisdom, thus to stoop thyself to thought 

Of infants, who at once obtained thy love 

And blessing, folded in thine arms ; not like 

The Gownsmen, Doctors, Scribes, and Pharisees, 

Professors erudite, who grace the chair 

In cap and tippet, for the praise of men 

Or profit, but who keep themselves aloof 

From all things lowly, and in learning's pride 

Spurn the unlettered, and despise the weak. 

A fair young Queen, now reigned within the abode 
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Of Frederick, happy to obey her whims 

Of childish fancy, and to applaud her freaks 

Of sportiveness, whilst she made large demands 

On his inventive genius for her games 

And toys ; the nurse, for such an one they found, 

A steady matron, secretly deplored 

The unchecked will, and humours unrestrained 

Of her young charge ; but Wilson, firmer, used 

The curb, according to the need ; and reined her in 

Regardless of her frowns, and pouting Kps 

Of indignation ; strange it was that he 

Who only dared to thwart her, should possess 

Her chief affection, and have power alone 

To lull the storm, raised by some new caprice 

Or disappointment of a whim ; his dark 

And serious brows, or shake of head, which seemed 

To her reproof, could sooner quell the stir 

Of her vexed spirits, than the soothing arts 

Of blandishment, and honied words profuse 

By others tried in vain : this Frederick 

Perceiving, thus expressed : 

" K a yoimg child 
Were swayed by sense of interest, or could see 
The spring of its delights, our Perdita 
Would make her court to me, and own me lord. 
And place me chief in her esteem, and yield 
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" Herself to me, submissive to my will ; 

For all her pleasures, and amusements flow 

From me the source that feeds them ; I provide 

And cater for her fancies, and my roof 

Affords her shelter, plenty, comfort, ease. 

Protection, everything : and yet I stand 

But second in her heart, for thou art first. 

Though but a visitor at intervals. 

And somewhat gravely visiting at times, 

A monitor, with critic eye, to clip 

The pinions of her young-fledged petulance. 

We may, perhaps, then err in our belief 

Of a child's mind ; the merriment and joy. 

The frolic play, and love of romping sport. 

In life's first holiday, may yet give place 

To something more than utter thoughtlessness : 

The secret voice of wisdom, speaking clear 

To riper years, may not be wholly lost 

To life's young traveller, who 'midst his glee 

May listen to the monitor, and learn 

That the full feast of pleasure imrestrained 

And still renewed, can lose the power to please ; 

That bliss, like labour, has a need of rest. 

And pause should check indulgence, which for us 

Eand nature has devised a due reward 

Of duty or of toil ; thus Perdita 
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" May see that lie who sometimes sentences 
Her fancy to spare diet, or a fast, 
Is more her friend than I, fond caterer. 
Who keep her table loaded with a feast. 
Moreover for our hearts, authority. 
With love conjoined, is the great golden rod 
Of empire, made in heaven, but sent to earth 
To rule with gentle sway, the family ; 
Kingdom of bliss ordained, but only found 
Where at the hearth, a frequent guest is seen. 
Meek-eyed Submission, welcome to the home." 
Whilst thus they reasoned underneath the roof ; 
In the wide camp without, fair Perdita 
Was daily theme of many a busy tongue. 
The soldiers loved her, for she was their prize, 
A jewel they had found, a shining gem 
Of youth and beauty, and when she went forth 
Escorted by her nurse, and by her dog 
Attended, brave and noble guard, the applause 
Was great, " here comes the Fairy Queen, • 
And here comes Peter," so they named the dog 
From the great Eu§sian Czar ; the favourite goat 
Was " Catharine " from his wife, and often Kate 
Trotted before, and gambolled with the dog. 
Nor was poor puss forgotten, and to her 
They gave a title of deep mystery ; 
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" Vic " was she called, and listen whilst I soar 
Above the Aonian mount, to unfold the name. 

The dog and cat were friends, but at the hour 
Of banquet, hunger-nipped, their love's pure flame 
Grew cool, for duly on the self-same plate 
The appointed feast laid out before the door 
From day to day, too often was the cause 
Of much dispute, to the two litigants. 
The question was precedence, often raised 
At other festivals, by greater minds, 
And argued with much heat and long debates. 
Puss, in her depth of wisdom, soon perceived 
That if her friend, great Peter, should begin 
To carve, he'd surely take the lion's share, 
And leave her nothing ; so to save her rights, 
(By such a claimant in great jeopardy) 
She, nothing daimted, put out all her claws 
And boxed his ears, and arched her back and tail, 
Fur-swollen, gorgon sight, with fiery eyes ! 
Peter amazed drew back, and shook his ears. 
And yielded up the point : the soldiers there. 
Observers of the scene, hurraed for puss, 
And called her " Vic," abridgment of the name 
Of their dread Queen, the object of their love 
And boundless loyalty, " who knew the way 
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To keep the Czatr in order ;" so brave Vic 

Was their especial pet, a lively type 

Of the grand contest raging in the world. 

ye Pierides, immortal quire, 
Thrice-triple progeny of Jove, whose sway 
Extends o'er aU the realm of poesy ; 
And thou, Apollo, silver-shafted lord. 
Whom Cylla and whom Tenedos adore, 
Clarian and Delian ; bathing thy bright locks 
In pure Castalian dew, chief lord of song, 
Ye who inspired of old the mighty heart 
Of Homer, to record in deathless verse 
" Divine Eumoeus," with his dogs and swine ; 
And the sad fate of Argos, most renowned 
Of aU the tribe canine, who crawled to die. 
With loving memory, at his master's feet. 
Returned from exile of twice ten long years, 
Unrecognised by aU, except that low 
And loyal friend — ye know the sovereign power 
Of truth in melody, can reach the spring 
Of feeling, in the heart's interior hold, 
By sweet simplicity of theme, and words 
To nature's meaning true, who rules us all, 
Our general mother, one great family. 
And with one voice is understood by all. 
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I would not, therefore, ye muses, shun 
The lowliest theme of song ; the poet's lyre, 
Should, like the ^olian harp, well tuned, respond 
With harmony, to breeze of gentlest wing. 
Sweetest when gentlest, and have power to swell. 
As lordlier wiuds demand a deeper tone. 
With the ftdl volume of majestic sound. 
Wherever nature leads, she guides us well 
To read her secrets : wise are they who take 
Her lessons in simplicity, and own 
Her chief of teachers, and come forth at last 
The well-instructed students of her school. 

So days rolled on, and with them passed away 
From Perdita the memory of her home. 
Too happy where she was to search far back 
For what was lost ; meanwhile within the camp 
A visitor, an English lady, came, 
But came too late to see her wounded son ; 
His grave was aU she found ; and thither oft 
She made her pilgrimage, to sit alone. 
Heedless of time, of heat, or cold, or rain. 
Lost in her own sad musings ; many a time 
The soldiers and the sailors, as they passed. 
With pity gazed at her, and with respect. 
Talked of her loss, and wished with all their heart. 
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They had the power to mitigate her woe. 

Frederick had known hpr son, and inly moved 

By her dumb-struck and tearless grief, akin 

To blank despair, essayed to mitigate 

Her racked soul's bitterness, by all the grace 

Of sympathy, in acts and words benign. 

At length compassion's soft-distilling showers 

Broke up the winter in her frozen heart, 

Which thawed itself in tears, that kind relief 

Of woe-numbed souls ; and now as from a dream 

Awaked, she recognised her comforter, 

And spake of obligations infinite. 

And gratitude which words coxdd never grasp. 

Then of the war she talked, and glad to find 

A listening ear, for her one only theme. 

Her slaughtered boy, woxdd often in the hut 

Sit down, and sighing, talk about her child, 

His conduct, and his friends, his latest words, 

His sufferings, and his fears, or hopes in death ; 

And in these melancholy colloquies 

Young Perdita would sometimes climb her knees. 

And look into her eyes with wistful gaze, 

And listen to her words attentively, 

As if she scanned their force ; and if perchance 

A rebel tear would break its straitened bounds, 

Coursing down stealthily, her tiny hands 
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Would seize the weeper's face, to make it stoop 

For the soft impress of an in^nt's kiss. 

And thus the lady learned to love the child, 

And every visit closer drew the bond 

Of her attachment^ for her aching heart 

Had empty a lone chamber, lately filled 

With love of him, who now was laid to rest 

Under the cypress in that narrow dell. 

She found a solace then in many an hour 

Of weariness, when Perdita's gay tongue 

Invaded silence, running all the roimd 

Of thoughtless speech, when she, light-hearted child, 

For her and Frederick had a world of words, 

In French, (^) the only language that she spoke. 

" I fear, sir, you have deemed," the lady said, 
" My shew of grief excessive for my son. 
My only child ; and truly to myself 
These twenty days, or more, I seem to have been 
In darkness, scarcely knowing where I was ; 
Not far from that estrangement of the mind 
When reason lies in ruins ; and perhaps 
I now had been a poor wild lunatic, 
A Bedlam mother, had not Providence 
Sent you, as angels have been sent of old, 
To help the desolate, and care for me, 

F 2 
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A stranger amidst strangers ; though indeed 
I do believe that every soldier here, 
Would, to a soldier's suffering mother, shew 
All filial sympathy ; but you alone, 
Amongst these thousands, have found out the way 
To bring me back to life — all words must fail 
To express my gratitude — but let that pass. 
For silence here must be my orator. 
There is no grief but has its boimdary 
Ordained by Him who sent it ; every wound 
May have its cure, if not by other balms, 
By that at least which Time, slow-footed carle. 
In his long journey's round, brings leisurely, 
When other doctors fail. I know the will 
That has ordained this blow, and bow to it. 
And now in duty's path I seek to shew 
Submission, something more than in mere words. 
Led hither to your roof, it seems no chance, 
But fixed design, has brought together thus 
A childless mother and an orphan child. 
" If you consent, this orphan now shall be 
My daughter ; I wiU take her to my home, 
And she shall be my care : you know that home. 
And may confide her there : a mother's charge 
Is mine ; duly committed to my hands, 
Who know that sacred tie, it shall not fail." 
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Thus spake the mother, and her words with thanks 

And joy received, to Frederick seemed at once 

To disentangle the perplexity 

Of Perdita's strange lot ; for oft had he 

Most anxiously forecast his future course 

As her protector, searching for some home 

In England for the child, where she might rest 

Under maternal culture, and grow up 

In goodly training, wise and dutiful, 

A flower of virtue to maturity. 

Wilson, her other father, gave consent 

With gratitude, and secret thanks to Him 

Who orders all things well. 

And now the stir 
Of preparation all day long announced 
Some notable event : to Perdita 
It was a voyage to the moon : " she now 
Should see great London, city bright and fair, 
With silver streets, and bridges of fine gold, 
Where father Thames runs wine," and other dreams 
Of fairy-tales — " the ship was in the port, 
And they shoxdd soon set sail, and soon arrive 
At England, wonder of the world :" meantime 
To one (deep thinking witness more than seemed) 
Whose searching eyes left nothing unobserved, 
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This bustle boded some disastrous change : 

Great Peter watched the movement wistfully, 

And in the corded trunks and packages 

Foresaw a journey ; though he might not know 

The secret counsels on his future lot. 

The Captain of the steamer would not take 

" That lumbering beast ;" nor did the lady wish 

To the full sum of other cares, to add 

The burthen of his great society : 

So Peter was to stay, and Frederick 

Would be his master ; this was the decree 

But fate's dark veto would not let it pass. 

When the bright day for their departure rose 
In cheering sunshine, breezes from the East 
Swept o'er the Euxine waves with friendly force 
To aid their progress ; everything seemed bright 
And gay ; and they who had no eating cares. 
Companions of their voyage, might rejoice 
On such a day to launch into the deep. 
Of such was Perdita, nor did she know 
That she must leave behind her dearest friends, 
Of whom the dog was not the least : much skill 
And stratagem were needed to confine 
Peter that morning, in a prison dark 
And strait, loud howling in his gloomy bonds. 
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Down to the harbour where the ship was moored, 
The party wound its way, and many friends 
From rank and file marched with them, to behold 
Fair Perdita embark, their " Fairy Queen." 
She, carried in the arms of Wilson, asked 
Much of poor Peter, " had he gone before. 
And was he in the ship P " — but when the scene 
Of crowded vessels opened on her view. 
And all that thronging harbour, dense with life 
And labour, other thoughts gained mastery. 
And present objects ruled ; at last the hour 
Was tolled on deck, that fearful parting hour. 
When her best friends must leave her in the ship, 
Which soon should waft her to a distant land. 
Oh ! what a scream was there, what cries prolonged. 
When they were gone : the soldiers standing there 
Were moved with pity, and poor Wilson's sighs 
And heaving bosom spoke his inward pang. 

Meanwhile the captive dog, with desperate force 
Of powerful jaws, and clamorous yelk, assailed 
His prison door, too strong for aU his rage : 
Then turning on the walls, mud built, the siege 
Of claws and teeth, ere long the fierce attack 
Made progress, and a hole, minute at first, 
Just shewing daylight, soon enlarged, and formed 
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A practicable breach ; on this the thrall 

Turned all his violence, and tore, and pulled. 

Crushed and demolished ; conqueror at last. 

And with stupendous efforts burst away ! 

Then as he galloped o'er the hills, no wolf, 

Sharp in midwinter famine, ran so fleet, 

No stag pursued by hounds and horn : he rushed 

Down to the harbour, baying as he went 

Loud tongued,Hke bloodhoud on the track — "he comes, 

He comes,'' the soldiers cried, " brave Peter comes. 

He '11 jump into the sea and follow them." 

Scarce had they said these words, when on the wharf 

The brave dog stood — a moment — with keen eye 

Gazing around : amidst the crowded ships 

One in her gallant course was issuing forth 

From the rock-circled port, just visible 

In turning round the point ; with a loud bark 

Peter dashed in, and fearlessly pushed forth 

In the deep waters ; but, alas ! his strength 

And courage, aided by a long loud cheer, 

Could nought avail in such a wild pursuit ; 

Onward he urged, and soon in labouring course 

Eeached the wide open sea ; the ship pressed on, 

With speed redoubled foaming through the waves, 

Further and further from his hopes ; but still 

The brave true friend strove on ; and now along 
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The heights and granite promontories, 

A thousand eyes were watching the pursuit : 

And some with telescope the distant chase 

Followed with searching ken. " He 's there 

Hp 's swimming yet, poor dog ; he 's labouring hard ; 

A hundred pounds to save him ; still he's there ! 

He makes no head ; we cannot see him now : 

The race is over : he is sunk and lost." 

ni-omened Aktiar, whose birth-day name 
Of Tartar growth, now cancelled and forgot, 
Leaves thee, Sebastopol ; for thee the stars 
In congress mischievous, with aspect dire, 
Traced out a woeful fortune at thy birth, 
A scheme of ruin ; or the labouring moon. 
Vexed by the dragon, hid her darkened face 
In dim eclipse, whilst wizards at their work 
Of incantations, marked thy corner stone 
With secret curse, which ripening all the while. 
Has blasted with quick death thy rapid growth, 
Precocious city ! nursed in vain to wield 
The rod of empire, and in secret plan 
Equipped, to seize the rich inheritance 
Of Rome, translated to the shores of Thrace : 
Brief and mysterious, splendid and unblessed 
Has been thy day ; our fathers saw thee rise. 
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And we have seen thee fall ; and thou bast sunk 

A mirage in the desert of the world ; 

The moral of thy story left behind, 

Thine only remnant, lesson to the sons 

Of violence, that best imagined plans 

Of tyranny, with artifice and force, 

And tenfold overtopping power upheld. 

May not fence off the lunge of that strong arm 

Which threw down Babel, and has not spared thee. 

Now with the climbing chariot of the sun 
Sad winter passed away, with all its train 
Of woes and shame ; the Demon of the storm 
Had sunk to his doomed rest, but not with him 
The tempest he had raised ; that uncrowned shade. 
In the dim mystery of the unseen world. 
Joined all the company of Potentates 
Dethroned by Death, and saw in long array. 
Dark myriads file before him, ghastly march 
Of Phantom warriors, legionary force 
In companies and squadrons, horse and foot, 
StiU coming on, whilst on the banners waved 
Words of accusing import, ALL BY THEE. 

Meanwhile, around the threatened city, War 
With new-plumed vigour wrestling, urged the approach 
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In closer contest, and the straightening lines 
In nearer parallels, as with a net, 
Closed round the furious and reluctant prey. 
In solemn council now the day was fixed 
For the grand contest, when a mortal blow, 
Aimed at the bulwarks, was, as at the heart, 
To strike the city, trembling for its fate. 
Two bastions, crowning each a hill, and each 
Arrayed with all the muniments of war, 
Bristling with cannons, guarded round with fosse 
Deep sunk, and on the rocky soil built high 
With walls of earth, inpenetrably thick. 
Stood like twin giants, earth-bom Titan breed, 
Frowning defiance, and with iron roar 
From all their compass thundering day and night : 
The greater named the Malakhoff, dread forge 
Of flaming ruin ; the other the Redan, 
Immortal names in story ; but their hour 
Of destiny, with slow and certain pace 
Was stealing on, to hush their roar, and fix 
An age of silence on those hills forlorn. 

In expectation of the coming fray 
The secret thoughts of many a heart in tent 
Or hut, turned on the theme of Hfe or death. 
Deep were the musings, anxious the suspense 
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Of yaliant soldiers, bold in fight, but chained 

To life with tender links ; and some perhaps 

Weighed glory and its laurels in the scales 

With everlasting silence. In his hut, 

Brave Frederick had his share of solemn thoughts, 

Pursuing to their issue all events. 

His lot of life not long ago had worn 

A brighter hue from fortune's smile, announced 

Of fair estates and treasured wealth the heir. 

Pleasure for him her golden gates now threw 

Wide open for fruition : Youth and Love 

And Fancy beckoned him to enter in, 

And take his fill ; and all his dreams of bliss. 

Waving their pictured wings of gorgeous hues. 

Hovered thick round him, waiting for the hour 

To burst into realities of life. 

But Duty stepped between, her serious voice 

Chided young Fancy and her busy troop, 

Too eager for the prize ; and Frederick, 

Curbing C'^) with energy his struggling will, 

Resolved in secret, whilst the siege should last, 

To bide the chance of war, and in his charge. 

Whether with laurelled life or glorious death. 

To await the just award of Providence. 

Now Night brought out her stars, and in the camp 
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The busy hum was hushed around ; the stir 

Of preparation ceased, and many slept 

Whose next long sleep should never be disturbed. 

Within a military hut, two friends 
In earnest converse o'er the midnight lamp 
Passed the long hours ; and thus, in accents grave, 
Frederick discoursing told his inmost thoughts : — 
" Wilson, I 've summoned thee this night to talk 
Of serious subjects, for the hour comes on 
Which may be our eternal severance. 
We 're. for the assault to-morrow ; the Redan 
May be the grave of one of us, or both ; 
For many will be there who '11 ne'er return. 
To thee I can speak freely, for my heart 
To thee is open ; I have tested thee, 
And found thee a true friend, an honest man — 
Faithful, respectful, honourable, true ; 
And in the last recess of thought sincere. 
To thee I owe my life, and more than that 
I owe thee much for all the cleansing stream 
Of better thoughts, which thou hast often turned 
A sacred current through my heart. I prize 
Thy words ; their grave and thoughtful tone 
Though simple and inerudite, has been 
A source of deepest interest to my soul. 
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** Matter of meditatioii more refined, 

Than aught I yet have heard within the camp. 

I thank the war for this, that in its tarns 

Of peril or of suffering, the bar 

Of quality has been o'erleapt by need, 

And that the lofty have discovered worth 

In lowliness beyond their thoughts; our wants 

And many woes have drawn us into one ; 

And on the common ground of wretchedness. 

Brothers have met, who knew not they were kin 

Till stem adversity revealed the bond. 

" Wilson, I know thou lovest me : the love 
Of a good man I prize beyond all wealth. 
Goodness I mean which has its rise above ; 
For that thou art superior to thy grade. 
Ennobled in thy mind, with self-respect 
And dignity of bearing, springs from this. 
That thou hast bowed thy heart and mind to God : 
This is the secret of thy worth, and this 
Not proved by words and phrases, luscious talk 
Of pietists who dress up every phrase 
In texts, and ostentatious sanctity ; 
For I have watched thee closely, and have seen 
How not in words, but deeds thy christian faith 
Shines forth ; how oft in modest silence thou 
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*' Hast found a calm retreat, when jests or soom 

Assailed thy seriousness ; and yet no word, 

No act of thine, e'en inadvertently. 

Has ever compromised thy careful walk. 

Faith that ennobles, and refines the mind 

With sanctity, springs not from mortal source. 

But from a power which can recast the mould 

Of character, and purge the native dross. 

Would that thy faith were miue! but I, alas ! 

Gamiot, with infantine simplicity, 

Beceive the sacred word, nor take the milk 

Stored up for children in the breasts of truth : 

My thoughts have soared too high, and in their flight 

Have found perplexity, a gloomy realm 

Of darkness, and suspense, where nought is sure 

But incredulity ; I wander lost 

In speculations, and have learned too much 

Or not enough, to give me the repose 

Of faith, that state of perfect peace for thee. 

Thoughts, strange to thee, about the birth of things, 

The history of the world ; its awful age 

Of periods infinite, the untold lapse 

Of time on earth, before the human race 

Came forth ; the grandeur of the countless stars, 

Innumerable suns for other worlds, 

And our minuteness in the general plan, 
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" Our nothingness, have sapped for me the creed 
Which gives one birth-day to the earth and man, 
A birth of yesterday, and makes this globe 
The royal centre of the universe, 
The stars but ornaments to deck the skies. 

"And yet the argument returns ; we live 
We die, and do we perish ? Has the power 
That placed us here ordained us for no end 
But reproduction of our dying race, 
As the mute flocks and herds ? It may be so ; 
But why then conscience ? Why a sense of guilt ? 
And why have we received a mind that seeks 
For God, still feeling after him, though blind 
And wandering wide ? and in aU times remote 
Or distant climes, stUl making Him a judge ? 
To Him our conscience leads us everywhere : 
All idol forms are but the fear of God 
Distorted ; sacrifices, altars, priests. 
In varied forms all speak one general judge. 
As then each animal, in order due 
Of well planned distribution, has received 
Its proper attribute for ends designed — 
In life aerial the light bird its wings 
For flight ; the fish its fins to cleave the deep ; 
The bee her wisdom, and her mouth to build 
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" Her waxen palace, stored with liquid gold — 

So man has at his birth obtained a mind 

To welcome God, to entertain the thought, 

To give that thought preeminence, and thus 

Himself preeminent, to take his place 

Exalted above meaner forms of life. 

Man then was made to worship Deity ; 

ReKgion is his tendency, to this 

His nature verges ; as the dog was made 

To look up to his master man, so man 

Was made to look up to his master God : 

But then what God ? what Deity ? what power 

In heaven or on the earth ? what moral law, 

The expression of His will, and how expressed ? 

Here my research in all the world of thought 

Returning from its flight, like Noah's dove 

To find a rest, sees one, and only one. 

That Deity whose attributes and mind 

Have been displayed in Christ, those lineaments 

Of a divine impression seen in Him, 

And nowhere else ; for all who came before. 

And all who followed Him, have been the same. 

But thieves and robbers of the name divine. 

" And here bear with me whilst I now confess 
My private creed ; the Bible I have read 
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" With unremitting care, and earnestly 

Still study it, but ever with a sieve ; 

The legends and the miracles pass through, 

The doctrines, golden seed, remain : 'tis strange 

You '11 say the greater marvels to embrace 

The lesser to decline — I might, perhaps, 

On a sound basis found this argument. 

But let it pass ; to me it is enough 

To accept the essence of that mighty plan 

Which makes the grave the door of future life, 

Through a redeeming sacrifice ; in this 

I see the end of every other form 

Of expiation, every thought of priest. 

This is the axe that cuts into the root 

Of superstition's baleful upas tree ; 

Therefore no marvel that they have combined, 

In terror for their craft, to undo the truth. 

And underrate the quality of that 

Which needs no help, and no addition bears : 

Hence masses, penances, priests, altars, all 

The Levite furniture, sought out to mend 

The rent in the old temple's severed veil. 

" Thus following in the sacred page, unchecked 
This independent undirected track, 
I reach the fountain-head, original well 
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" From whence the waters spring, there pure and 

bright, 
But turbid and defiled to us far off, 
Who quaff the filth of ages in our drink. 
The Lord of Life seen there is not the one 
We dream of here ; He sits not in the chair 
Of regent Moses, doling out rewards 
And earthly judgments, giving to His tribes 
Long life and wealth, prosperity and peace. 
His kingdom, truly, is not of this world. 
Princes and magistrates are not His flock ; 
Sceptres, and thrones, and grave decrees of law 
By rescript or by senate ; bench and bar. 
And Justice, in her high solemnities ; 
With all the apparatus of the church 
In pomp and power, upheld in her bold freaks 
Of ravenous mastery by the secular arm. 
With aU her judgments, canons, ordinances — 
These are not His — He claims them not ; let him 
T^ose strength they are assert them as his own. 
He rather whom I find is far away, 
Simple, obscure, unlovely to the world, 
Too unpretending for its haughty taste ; 
Unknown and unsuspected in the schools 
Which teach an idol that themselves have made. 
He, the Good Shepherd, by sequestered streams 

G 2 
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** Of stillness, and in verdant pastures, feeds 

A lowly flock, and in the patlis of faith 

And patience, leads them to their distant home ; 

Nor in their pilgrim journey does He give 

A worldly portion, neither power nor wealth, 

Nor soothing benisons of fair esteem : 

He rather guides where obloquy and scorn 

And penury abound ; in all their need 

Stni standing nigh, their sponsor, and their pledge 

Of final victory, and immense reward : 

He seeks the outcasts. He recalls the lost, 

He heals the broken hearted, binds their wounds, 

And brings into His fold the torn and lame ; 

His mercies are for those whom no one heeds, 

He pities them who pity not themselves ; 

And in dark lanes and abject paths of life 

He seeks the beggar guests, and makes them come 

To the great feast of mercy never full. 

This then is He alone whom I call Lord ; 

Whose gift is endless life : this I beKeve ; 

The rest I leave to mercy and to God. 

" Thus have I opened out my heart to thee 
Freely, dear friend, that thou may'st comprehend 
My faith's proportions, which in this grave hour. 
Perhaps the last of my last night on earth. 
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" Is as the charter of my faith unrolled 

To the eternal heritage. The light 

Of hope perhaps bums dim, but still it burns ; 

And if my star sink here, I dare to trust 

That it will rise again, to reappear 

In the bright circle of a grander sky." 

He ceased : and Wilson answer thus returned, — 
" Allow me first to express my gratitude 
To you, Sir, who have condescended thus 
In fulness to explain your sentiments : 
And deeper thanks for aU your kind esteem, 
And many gentle deeds of friendliness. 
By me how valued ! I am no adept 
In courtesy, or words of graceful turn, 
And cannot utter what I feel ; but you 
Will understand my meaning, and will take 
My will, and not my words. I have been glad, 
Not without wonder, thus to hear your views 
On these great subjects : glad to hear you speak 
Of Christ and His atoning blood, which makes 
Fresh sacrifices vain — and all besides 
That on this theme you have so truly said : 
Some things are new to me, and some perhaps 
I do not understand ; but this I see 
That learning may perplex unlettered minds 
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"Like mine, and therefore with the Psalm I say, 
* Not haughty is my heart, Lord, nor are 
Mine eyes too lofty, nor in things too high 
Or in great matters do I try my soul ; 
Surely I have behaved as if I were 
A child just weaned from its mother's breast, 
A simple child that nothing knows but love.' 
All the whole compass of my knowledge lies 
Within one book, which is my library, 
^\jid perfectly sufficient for my wants ; 
From it I know that rightly to esteem 
God's word and will, and Him to obey and love 
Our nature, and our nature's heart have need 
Of change, since by our fleshly qualities, 
Which we received at birth, we cannot see 
And therefore cannot love what He ordains. 
The chief and first of all His ordinances 
Is to accept His Son, and call Him Lord. 
But who does this by nature ? who so taught 
Discerns His beauty P as you well have said, 
The schoolmen do not know Him, for they teach 
That only which by nature they can learn : 
And what is the impediment ? what bar 
Is this that stops our nature's vaunted course. 
When nothing hinders us to sound the depths 
Of every other learning P it is here. 
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" To know the Saviour truly, we must feel 
How great is sin that brought Him to the cross ; 
He died for sinners, not for righteous men, 
Those who are saved from sin are His alone ; 
Is He my Saviour ? if He be, my sin 
Must be so great as to require His blood ; 
It must be infinite : but this in vain 
I seek in nature's schooling : she, kind nurse. 
Would soothe my fears, and rock me into sleep, 
And tell me of my passions and my blood. 
And sing a moral lullaby, as once 
She did, when first I strove to awake. 
Troubled by conscience in that dangerous sleep. 
But He who rules the lightning and the storm 
Is nature's Lord, He thundered in my soul 
And scattered all that dream : I rose amazed. 
And saw my sin was infinite : my cries 
Were then for mercy, not for help to undo 
What I had done, for that I know were vain. 
Then were my eyes unsealed, my vision cleared, 
To see the Saviour shining forth, revealed 
My Substitute, the offering for my sin 
Accepted, surety for my peace, whose blood 
Cleansed from my soul the charge of all offence. 

" Who then had brought me to this point? Not I 
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" Myself, nor any earthly counsellor. 

There is a voice that speaks not to the ear 

In audible words, but whispers to the heart 

In still small tones, and yet so potently 

That all the din and clamour of the world 

Quell not its force, nor drown its utterance ; 

This is the Spirit and the power divine, 

The Comforter, the Teacher of the truth, 

The Dove of peace, which hov'ring o'er the church 

Breathes into life the family of God. 

His office is to shew the unknown Christ, 

And in that knowledge to create anew 

Our passionate, wayward, uninstructed souls. 

Averse to light, and loving to remain 

In ignorance and death : we therefore need 

His quickening to receive the light of life ; 

To turn out all the evil and the sin, 

And make our hearts a residence for God. 

Of this I have not heard your thoughts, and here. 

It may be, something still remains unlearned ; 

Something that you. Sir, have not yet observed. 

Or may be, disregard : and yet the word. 

The written word, in copious fiilness tells 

At every turn, how they who know the truth 

Are taught of God, how all who learn of Him, 

And only those can turn and come to Christ. 
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" Whilst then the time is, Sir, bend your knees 

And heart in prayer, that you may yet receive 

The complement of what you know, the fruit 

Of your Redeemer's death, a sense of sin 

Thorough, unsparing, searching, unreserved; 

A sense of pardon equal to your want. 

And perfect peace, that banishes all doubt. 

The time is short, to-morrow we shall stand 

On the grave's brink, within an inch of death : 

The trumpet call may sunmion us to God, 

The morning drum to our great Judge ; where next 

Will be our place ? 'Tis terrible indeed 

To go to battle ignorant of this. 

You said, I marked the words, * you could rejoice 

To have my faith' : it was a gift ; the grace 

That gave it me, may freely give it you. 

That you have studied with inquisitive eye 

And winnowed weU, the holy page and found 

That which the common reader rarely sees ; 

And more ; that, as I deem, you have been led 

Near to the weU of life, with thankfulness 

I own ; but deeper truths may yet be seen. 

Study and speculation, and beKef, 

Or bare opinion form not real faith ; 

Christ is a marble statue to our eyes, 

Until the Spirit form Him in our hearts 
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" And make Him there our all : He is in us 

The' hope of glory; not beyond ns, not 

In books and creeds, but centered in our love ; 

Our living spring of action, ruling us 

And quickening us to everlasting life. 

May then that power that can do all things, shew 

Clearer than these weak words, the mighty truths 

I try to express ! may we, if we fall. 

Go, hand in hand, together to our joy : 

And may we, if through mercy we survive. 

Stand in one common hope ! " 

He ceased to speak, 
Then silence followed for awhile, a calm 
And holy silence. Frederick bowed his head 
In meditation ; now and then a sigh 
He heaved and moved his lips with low-breathed words 
Unheard ; then sighed again, and took the hand 
Of his dear Mend, and pressed it to his heart ; 
And with a tone more gentle than the breeze 
Of summer's noon, which scarcely fans the leaves, 
Asked for the aid of prayer. "Kneel down," said he, 
" And pray for me, for I am weak in prayer ! " 

Then in that lowly hut, there was that night 
A congregation gathered in the faith 
Of Him who promised that where two or three 
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Assembled in His name, He would be there ; 

Nor did they want the vista of long aisles 

Echoing the organ's thundering melody, 

Nor cadenced chaunt, nor white-stoled Levite's voice 

To lift their hearts to God : the incense rose 

Invisible : the watchful angels moved 

Rejoicing in their ministry, the prayer 

Reached to the golden altar, and was heard. 

Thus they in happy orison awhile 

Forgot the threatening future, which e'en now 

Was waiting the first streak of ruddy dawn 

To break upon the earth, and take the day. 

They rose from prayer, and Frederick, now, aU 

peace 
And calnmess, like the placid sea subdued 
From tumult, when on its smooth mirrored plain 
The heavens are painted, with a smile of love 
Thus mildly spoke, " Wilson, another word 
Before we part : in foresight of the events 
Of hazardous war, I have by legal act 
And valid instrument, provided so 
In my last will, that should I fall, my thoughts 
Of love to you may stiU outlive the grave. 
Tour family is safe from fear of want. 
Tour children are provided for, youself 
And wife ; and by the kindness of my friends 
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" You will be cared for, always, for my sake ; 
But should we both of us outlive the war 
In all its sharp extremities, at home, 
And on my own estates, your place will be 
In some congenial service, still my Mend 
And best adviser. Now then here 's my hand, 
And with it here 's my heart ; let our last word 
Be this, and let us keep it in the fight 
To-morrow, when we go to the Bedan ; 
God is my rock, my Saviour, and my strength." 

The humble servant took the master's hand. 
Bowed o'er it, moved it to his lips, and tried 
With faltering tongue, to articulate 
The words that laboured in his throbbing breast : 
Then did mute Silence beckon to her aid 
Two ministering angels, Joy and Gratitude 
To speak her meaning ; they from out the well 
Of holy feeling drew a tear, though loth 
To quit its source ; it fell on Frederick's hand 
And utter'd through the touch a melting speech. 
Beyond the rhetorician's ablest art ; 
TLefelt its eloquence ; and changing then 
The subject, to relieve the overflowing heart, 
He added : " Wilson, night has far advanced. 
And half roll'd round her starry wheel ; let us 
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" Now seek a little rest, for strength to bear 
To-morrow's toil : God give us happy sleep, • 
And holy dreams, and bless us when we wake : 
To-morrow to our post where duty calls,'' 
He said ; and thus they parted, happier men 
Than when their serious colloquy began. 

Three days and nights the furious cannonade 
In vollied thunders bellowing from the lines 
Eained fire upon Sebastopol ; and now 
Fate-carrier Time brought on the darkening hour 
Of the last struggle, the death pains and throes 
Of the expiring city — grand catastrophe ! ' 

Fit subject for the ancient poesy. 
When Jove was feigned to sway the events of war 
On high Olympus' top, amid'st the Gods 
In counsel, and anon permit them all 
To rush pell-mell into the fight, and take 
The opposite sides, and shake the reeling earth 
With their terrific joust, till Pluto leai)ed 
Affiighted from his subterranean throne, 
Lest daylight should invade the reahns of night. 
But Jove has fallen, and sage Prometheus now 
Free from the vulture and the Scythian chain. 
Has stolen again heaven's fire, and taught to man 
Such magic arts of science as can turn 
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The storm-clad aegis and hot thunderbolts 
Of his tormentor into frivolous toys. 

The bugle sounded, and the rolling drum 
Marshalled the host, whilst to the stirring sound 
Cheeks nobly flushed, and throbbing hearts beat high 
With visions of renown and recompense. 
Or speedy fall ; Frederick amongst the rest 
Urged on his perilous course up the steep hiU, 
At every footstep rent with iron balls. 
Or delved with ploughing shells, the whistling hail 
Of musketry and thunder of great guns 
iPoured death around, and many a brave man fell 
Before the fosse was reached, that yawning pit, 
A ready grave for multitudes, where they 
Who would advance must scaling climb ; at last 
The embrasures were passed, the earthbuilt waUs 
And all the hinderances ; and now within 
The dread Redan, great deeds were done, and feats 
Of prowess admirable ; hand to hand. 
With sword or bayonet, with cut or thrust, 
In overwhelming havoc, but the rounds 
Of musquetry and grape-shot from the foe 
Mowed down, by scores, the invaders all around. 
Deep in the turmoil and the agony 
Of fight was seen a warrior cheering on 
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His men to advance ; he mounted on the wall 

And waving high his gleaming sword, looked round 

To encourage those who panted on behind : 

A moment more, and he had leaped within 

That blazing slaughter-house, but ere his feet 

Had cleared the wall, he crying out, fell down. 

Shot through the breast ; in vain he strove to rise ; 

Then slow crawled outwards, dragging from the fight 

His useless limbs, a little further off 

Behind some broken gabions, and rough heaps 

Of shattered turf, but a few yards apart 

From the high road of carnage, and the throng : 

There seated on the ground he tried to staunch 

The welling wound, that bloody door, where life. 

On tiptoe, waited to escape ; his hands 

Unnerved refused the ministry, they fell 

Relaxed and helpless on his trembling knees ; 

So waiting for the end, he sat composed. 

Deep plunged in thought; and midst the stunning roar. 

The tumult and the shouting, found a place 

Of stillness for his soul ; and heard no more 

The din, and saw no more the fight : his mind. 

With ear and eye, was elsewhere, and he saw 

Things far remote : the compass of his life 

With all its varied scenes, came now condensed 

Before him at a glance ; he saw at once 
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His errors, his oflfences, and.his sins ; 

And called to record, in a moment, all 

His thoughts and words of pride, and saw unveiled 

The ruling principle ; nor could one fault 

Elude in thin disguise his keen research ; 

Then did the lowliest act of charity. 

The gentlest deed of love, the humblest thought 

Of casual kindness, deem to excel in worth 

Whole years of wit and lofty intellect, 

With full unstinted praise ; and yet of good 

How little could he find ! his days misspent 

Seemed numberless, his hours of duty rare ; 

And if, perchance, some deed might claim a note 

In virtue's register, he saw the act 

Sprung from a motive alien to the law 

Divine, a fruit of the wild barren stock 

In nature's forest, such as Pagan hearts 

Might offer to false gods, to claim reward : 

All was now valueless, no sunny spot 

In aU the round of his existence cheered 

His aching eyes ! 'twas vain, and empty all ! 

But turning elsewhere, everything was fair 

And rich in hope, and with the eye of faith, 

He saw free pardon to the sinful given ; 

Nor wanted more. But here before him rose 

A vision of past days, as memory, 
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With backward flight, winged rapidly her course, 
And lighted on the hours of opening life 
. And happy childhood : pitying Time withdrew 
The veil, and showed in prospect clear, a scene. 
For gayer pictures long ago efGaced, 
But now to power restored. He thought he saw 
His mother lifting up her failing hands 
In prayer — the weeping family aroimd 
Her couch — and he, her only child, in awe 
Catching her dying words — " Saviour, make 
This child a lamb within thy fold^ and turn 
His heart to thee, and save him from the world." 
He saw her turn her eyes on him, and smile. 
Her last regard on earth — She woke in heaven ! 
The vision passed away, and Frederick felt 
The time was short : he beckoned to his men 
And two or three ran up to him. " My friends, 
If Wilson lives, tell him I'm wounded here, 
And mortally — I have not long to live — 
He cannot leave his post — give him my love 
And say to him'' — 

" Alas ! sir, Wilson too 
Is wounded, but for these gabions here 
He might be seen." — 

" Then make all speed, my friends. 
Go to the place you name, where Wilson lies, 

H 
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" And bring him hither ; set him close by me, 
And lose no time." They sped ; and soon their load, 
Marking the track with blood spots, was laid down 
At Frederick's side. 

" How is it with thee, friend ? 
Is the hurt serious P " 

" Three sharp wounds, and each 
Would do its work." 

" My life is ebbing fast ; 
Tell me, may I thus unprepared, trust all 
To Christ ? My f|^th is of short date." 

"Aye, all! — 
That comer stone bears any heavy load ; 
Remember how the malefactor nailed 
Upon the cross, with all his weight of crime, 
Fresh and unpurged, a mountain of oflfence. 
Caught at the skirt of mercy as he died. 
And so went into Paradise : his faith 
Was righteousness : that day the gospel dawned. 
Its sun has never set." 

" His faith be mine ! — 
I dare trust all ; night closes in — my eyes 
Grow dim ; I see another world — all light, 
Without the sun ; a countless multitude 
Is thronging there ; I come to join the fold 
Redeemed and saved. Brother and friend, farewell ! " 
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Not long that brother tarried, with faint hands 
He closed the glassy eyes, that ceased to move ; 
And kissed that marble brow ; and then sunk down 
On that loved breast — " Brother ! I follow thee ; 
How great shall be our gain to be with Christ 
When next we meet." 

He said, and spoke no more. 
Thus, not in death divided, did they lie, 
A sight of sorrow on that bloody day. 



FINIS. 



NOTES. 



( 1 ) Page 1,—*' that drear land." 

The poet Ovid was banished to the northern shores of the 
Euxine, by command of the Emperor Augustus. The Eus- 
flians have named the supposed place of his exile Ovidipol, in 
the province, of Kherson, about twenty miles south-west of 
Odessa. The wretchedness of the country, and the severity 
of the climate have afforded materials for some of Ovid's 
choicest poetry, in his Tristia, a series of lamentations on the 
hardships of his banishment. The Eomans knew of no worse 
place in the world than that country ; to the Eussians it is, 
by comparison, a garden of delights. 

( * ) Page 14, — ^' where thy bloody shrine." 

Diana Taurica was the tutelary Deity of the Heracleotic 
Chersonesus. Her temple is supposed to have been on the 
heights south of Balaclava, at Cape Parthenike. All wan- 
dering strangers or shipwrecked mariners were immolated at 
her altar. This cruel superstition forms the groundwork of 
the tragedy of Iphigenia in Tauris, by Euripides. Iphigenia, 
when she was about to be sacrificed by Agamemnon, was 
miraculously saved from death by Diana, who carried her off 
to the Chersonesus, and appointed her the priestess of her 
\ temple. In that office it was the duty of Iphigenia to sacri- 

^ fice her brother Orestes and his friend Pylades, who had come 

' to the country ignorant of the law that prevailed there. In 

the extremity of their danger they were saved by the inter- 
ference of Minerva. 
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Dr. Clarke informs us that about the year 1 799, the Em- 
peror Paul, father of the late Czar, issued an order that all 
ships in distress endeavouring to approach this coast, were to 
be fired at; so that the spirit of Diana Taurica seems to 
have lingered on these rocks ages after the destruction of her 
worship. 

(3 ) Page 35,— " Heraclean City." 

The city of Cherson, or Chersonesus, as it is called by 
Strabo, was near Quarantine Bay, on the Heracleotic Cherso- 
nesus, or that part of the Crimea which is between the har- 
bour of Sebastopol and Balaclava. That city was built by 
Dorian Colonists from Heraclea, in Bithynia, in conjunction 
with the Delians, about 600 years before the Christian era. 
Pliny describes it as an opulent city, of luxury and refine- 
ment. It was ultimately ruined by the Lithuanians, after 
two thousand years of existence, but was utterly destroyed 
by the Eussians, at a late period, in order to build Sebastopol 
out of its materials. The Allies have taken the materials of 
Sebastopol to construct the buildings in their camp, avenging, 
as it were, the ancient city in the destruction of the new one. 
Many antiquities have been discovered by the Allies. 

( * ) Fage 39, — '* Heedful attentions, services of need." 

The following document, published anonymously in the 
Brighton Herald, December, 1854, will illustrate this subject. 
The writer does not appear to have been a soldier, but his 
pathetic narrative will shew the kind feeling that existed 
between master and servant. The oflicers whose considerate 
conduct proved their real interest in the welfare of the sol- 
diers, were everywhere rewarded by an ample return of 
gratitude and affection. 

'^ I was with my poor master in all his engagements, at- 
tending him as near as possible. "We lay down together at 
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night in his tent, and the same blanket covered us. It took 
me eight hours to pick him out from the dead, and when I 
found him, his rough coat had been stripped off him. He 
had five bayonet wounds, and his under coat was riddled with 
shot. I wrapt him up in his cloak and two blankets, and 
carried him over the dead to his tent, and watched over him 
all night. The next morning 1 got a stubborn jibbing mule 
and a gun carriage, and laid him thereon, to take him down 
to Balaclava to his brother, who had arrived out to Fee him 
about three days before. "With difficulty I got along the road 
about eight miles, when I met some blue jackets — four in 
number. I told them what I was doing, and asked their 
help. *Aye, aye! my lad, we'll help you.' They went 
into a field and got two bullocks and a cart, put the body on 
it, and most carefully conducted it to Balaclava, and when I 
offered to reward them, not a farthing or a drop would any of 
them accept. Brave fellows, those 'blue jackets! I went on 
board one of the ships, had a coffin made, put the body into 
it, and buried it in the churchyard at Balaclava. Then I 
raised a headboard, and planted his grave with cypress ; and 
whenever after I went there, there I found the younger bro- 
ther of my late master. Sir R. N . I sailed with him 

from Balaclava in the Med way, and came overland to England. 
Many of the officers wished me to stay, particularly a colonel ; 
but no, Sir, / have outlived one dear master in the hattle-Jield ; 
I cannot take on with another ; I must hasten home^^ 

( * ) 'Page 41, — " resigning to their men the tent's kind refiige." 

"During the severe cold of that winter, the only bed he 
(Captain Vickars) allowed himself, was made of stones and 
leaves, until a fur rug arrived jfrom England, which he felt 
was invested with a kind of claim of friendship, to be retained 
for his own use. Everything else which could bear the name 
of luxury, or even of common comfort, was given to the 
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deeper necessities of the suffering soldiers At length 

however, two tents were pitched, one for the company, the 
other for its officer. Hedley gave up his own tent to his men, 
and continued to rough it in the open air, considering himself 
more hardy than any of them. A private of the 4th Light 
Dragoons, when in hospital in England, many months after- 
wards said, ' it had been much thought of amongst the soldiers 
in the Crimea.' ** — Memorials of Captain Hedley Viekara, 
p. 208. 

( • ) Page 67, — " in French, the only language which she spoke." 

The language of the higher classes in Eussia is either French 
or German, to which the government expects that Euss should 
be superadded. English also is much in vogue. 

(' ) Page 76, — " Curbing with energy his struggling will." 

"Many officers, I hear, are now resigning their commis- 
sions ; I can only say, shame on those who desert their country 
in her time of need.** — Memorials of Captain Hedley Fiokars, 
p. 220. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 13, line 3 from bottom, /or "Bosporan," r^cul "Bosphoran." 
Page 72, line 9 from bottom,/©/' " bloodhoad," read "bloodliotuid." 
Page 9rt, line d, insert rumma between " he" and " crying out." 
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